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STATEMENT OF EDITORIAL POLICY 


To see world politics in any kind of focus, it is not 
enough to follow elections, institutional or consti- 
tutional changes, battles, cabinet upsets, and palace 
revolutions. These are only the box scores. They 

tell you who won or lost something, but they don't tell 
you what or why. To know this, one must cover the 
spectrum of military, scientific, and economic poten- 
tial or capability, and the attitudes, taboos, and 
values of peoples and their leaders. 


Everybody in international relations knows that no 
individual can cover all this. No one can possibly 
find time for it. 


BACKGROUND On World Politics does it for you. A na- 
tionwide team of 16 Specialists covers some 300 learned 
and technical publications in military developments, 
economics, the sciences, geography, sociology, manage- 
ment and technology, public administration, international 
administration, osychology, history, public opinion and 
communications, diplomacy, law, and development of 
underdeveloped economies. 


If you teach, write, or think about world politics 
and international accord or discord, BACKGROUND On 
World Politics is the small end of the funnel. 


BACKGROUND On World Politics does not review books. 

cep or notes on theory, it does not cover conven- 
tional political science journals. (Presumably most 
of its audience reads these, and for those who do not 
there are INTERNATIONAL POLITICAL SCIENCE ABSTRACTS.) 
It does not cover magazines of national mass reader-~ 
ship. It does not carry original articles. Its job 
is not to add to the river of print but to channel off 
and regularize the flow of fresh data and ideas which 
pertain to world politics but which are scattered 
through publications not primarily devoted to world 
politics. 


Its interests are not antiquarian. Its focus is upon 
the projectable recent past and present, and the future. 


It is not a bibliography but a digest. 


The Editor 
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PART ONE: THE UNITED STATES 


I. MILITARY POLICIES AND CAPABILITIES 
GEOPOLITICS OF SPACE 


The military significance of outer space may be summare- 
ized as follows: (1) Outer space will provide the medium 
through which military warning times can be increased; 
(2) space reconnaissance devices will lay open many 
earth-bound secrets formerly protected by territorial 
boundaries; (3) outer space will offer a new realm for 
the conduct of international cold war & for general 
nuclear warfare; (4) new mediums will be offered through 
which general nuclear war can be deterred; (5) the coun- 
try or military alliance strongest in military space 
technique can dominate the outer realm & influence inter- 
national affairs on earth; (6) the realm of space appears 
to offer a military moon base which can have deterrent 
effects or fighting value in a fullescale tactical cone 
flict with nuclear weapons; (7) outer space eventually 
will provide earth weather data, communications relay, 

& other facilities & techniques on a new scale that can 
alter the proportion and scope of many earthbound mili- 
tary operations; (8) relatively unreachable military 
bases will accrue to the side most advanced in space 
technology. 

(Lt. Col. Robert B. Rigg, "Outer Space and National 
Defense," MILITARY REVIEW, May, 1959) 


SEE ALSO, Col. Bryce F. Denno, "The Army's Stake in 
Space," ARMY, April, 1959. 


COST AND VALUE IN WEAPONS 


"Technically higher performance still is no sign of tace 
tical usefulness or profitability. Since 1918 field 
guns have become 8 times as expensive, largely because 
of improvements in ballistic qualities & rate of fire. 
Nevertheless, it is questionable whether these improve- 
ments are commensurate with the price." 


Tanks worth more than $100,000 can be stopped by a 
comparatively simple guided rocket which costs about 
$150. Even though 10 rockets were needed to destroy 
a tank, the price would still be 100 times less than 
the target. 


& modern army without mechanical forces is scarcely cape 
able of fighting. However, it is uneconomic to try to 
accomplish with complex means on the battlefield what 
could be done with simple weapons. 
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Weapons gradually lose their effectiveness: (1) when 
their use can attract reprisals which jeopardize the 
success obtained; (2) when they can be adapted only with 
difficulty to the natural capacities of human beings; 
(3) when production costs are greater than tactical ad- 
vantage; (4) when a similar effect can be obtained by a 
number of weapons whose collective cost is cheaper; (5 
when means are invented of cheaply destroying expensive 
weapons; (6) where maintenance of machines at the front 
requires such extensive service that the resulting ine 
flexibility or complexity makes the system too sensitive 
& the cost of upkeep unsupportable. 


",.ean efficient defense system must be built not on 
nuclear weapons plus machines plus fighting men, but 

on fighting men plus machines plus nuclear weapons 
forming a balanced entity." 

(Ferdinand 0. Miksche, "Technology in Warfare," MILITARY 
REVIEW, May, 1959) 


RATIONALIZING RESERVE 


The US must develop its guerrilla warfare as quickly as 
possible. By training potential guerrillas we would 
prepare our wartime potential. By concentrating stores 
of arms & supplies we would use effectively equipment 
now becoming obsolete for the regulars. One of the 
greatest sources for guerrilla units lies in the vast 
pool of Reserve personnel not affiliated in active 
Reserve organizations. For this reason drastic cutbacks 
in the number of these reservists are unwise. 

(Edward F. Downey, Jr., "Theory of Guerrilla Warfare," 
MILITARY REVIEW, May, 1959) 


CIVIL DEFENSE 


Increasing cooperation between county & city governments 
in the US is apparent from a survey questionnaire sent 
out by the National Asscciation of County Officials. In 
the area of Civil Defense, Milwaukee County, Wisconsin; 
San Bernardino County, California; Jackson County, Mich.; 
& Berks County, Pa., have all established cooperative 
working relationships with municipal units. 

(Bernard F. Hillenbrand, "Urban Counties in 1958," 
PUBLIC MANAGEMENT, XLI, May, 1959, 106-109) 


NAVY AUTOMATES 


The Navy is presently installing Source Data Automation 
(SDA) in many erees & fully expects that eventually this 
will be employed in most appropriate work areas. SDA 
mechanizes paper work at the source, utilizing punched 
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tape, cards or tags. These may then be used to transmit 
information over communication systems to prepare other 
paperwork. Used in many areas, such as personnel, sup= 
ply, progress reports, etc. 

("Source Data Automation--A Progress Report", NAVY 
MANAGEMENT REVIEW, March, 1959, 16~17) 


MENTAL PROBLEMS IN FALLOUT SHELTERS 


The following problems are likely to arise if Americans 
retreat to fallout shelters in event of nuclear attack: 
concern for loved ones not in same shelter; lack of 
information, sense of isolation may leed some to want to 
egress, thus exposing others to radiatione This calls 

for communication network among shelters. Shortage of 
food and other materials may lead to conflicts This calls 
for stockpiling, predesignating leaders and procedures. 
Drills and planning in advance are essential. 

(J. Donaldson, et al, "Psychological Aspects of Confince- 
ment in Fallout Shelters," JOURNAL OF PSYCHOLOGY, April, 
1959, 163-70) 


ATOMIC BLAST ALTERS MENTAL CONDITION 


Randomly selected soldiers (14) with no prior direct 
experience with atomic tests were placed in narrow 
trenches 2 miles from ground zero, thus within area of 
severe heat, sound waves, and ground shock. Tests before 
& after shot revealed no significant increase in active 
ity of adrenal cortex, but clearly discernible decrease 
in subjects’ sense of self-control; from a mean of "cool- 
headed" and "steady" before blast, subjects indicated a 
mean of "timid" 4 hour after blast. 

(Berkun, Limiras, and Pace, "Psychological and Physio- 
logicel Responses in Observers of an Atomic Test Shot," 
PSYCHOLOGICAL REPORTS, December, 1958, 679-82) - 


MILITARY POTENTIAL OF ST. LAWRENCE 


World War II might have been shortened had the St. 
Lawrence Seaway been completed before Pearl Harbor. 

US shipbuilding resources would have been enlarged; 

new power resources would have been available; & "a 
sheltered transportation route would have reduced the 
hazardous North Atlantic crossing by 1000 miles." These 
factors are of great importance if we should get into a 
future war. 

(Henry C. Brockel, "The St. Lawrence Seaway: National 
Defense Aspects," US NAVAL INSTITUTE PROCEEDINGS, May '59) 


A GENERAL STAFF 


Present US military organization is based on an arti- 
ficial & outmoded land, sea, & air division of responsi- 
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bilities. It is not in step with the weapons with 
which it is being armed, nor does it serve our policy 
of deterrence most effectively. It invites duplication 
of effort & inter-service rivalry. 


The proposed new organization would (1) provide the 
Secretary of Defense with complete authority & control 
over all armed forces & operations; (2) provide a mili- 
tary Chief of Staff and General Staff in place of the 
Joint Chief of Staff and Joint Staff; (3) substitute 
functional commands for present Department of Army, Navy, 
and Air Force; (4) provide a unified deterrent force. 


Under the Secretary of Defense, the military Chief of 
Staff & the General Staff would be the "Support Forces", 
composed of the Air Defense, Assault, & Logistic Come 
mands, & the "Combat Forces" composed of the Deterrent 
Force & the Unified Commands. 

(Col. Seymour I. Gilman, "A New Concept for Military 
Organization," MILITARY REVIEW, April, 1959) 


REVERSE IN STRATEGY 


Instead of considering nuclear capability as our sword 
& small conventional forces as our shield, we must now 
reverse their respective positions...Our 3 basic serve 
ices must again take on the role of our sword, to nip 
outbreaks of violence in the bud, to win wars wherever 
they occur, & to implement a policy of recouping losses 
rather than merely preventing them. 


We must (1) maintain & develop our atamic-biological- 
chemicaleradiological arsenal & the best delivery system 
available; (2) neutralize Soviet advances in ICBMs by 
expanding, dispersing & alerting all forms of retalia- 
tory power; (3) supplement the deterrent potential of 
SAC with increased strength in carriers & missile 
carrying ships, especially submarines; (4) surround 

the Communist heartland with IRBM launching sites; (5) 
fortify our shield by all means of civilian defense; 

(6) form a Free World Strategic striking force to act 
as a fire brigade; (7) organize regular armies patterned 
on the US Strategic Army Corps with emphasis on mobilityi 
(8) adopt the concept of an internationally balanced 
force for the Free World alliances--each country contrib 
uting what it can best give. 

(Anthony E. Sokol, "Sword and Shield in Our Power Struce 
ture," US NAVAL INSTITUTE PROCEEDINGS, April, 1959) 
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ANTI-SUBMARINE WARFARE 


Present US anti-submarine forces are effective against 
modern conventional weapons but there is no such thing 
as an airtight defense against a determined attack in 
strength. 


It is economically impossible for the European NATO 
countries to build anti-submarine forces in the ratio 
reached in past wars. Thus, all NATO members need 
research & development designed to produce major break- 
throughs in antiesubmarine warfare techniques plus the 
exchange and coordination of ASW technical information. 
(Lt. Cmdr. De De. Lewis, "The NATO ASW Situation,” US 
NAVAL INSTITUTE PROCEEDINGS, April 1959) 


POW CODE UNREALISTIC 


Materials provided by German concentration camp exper- 
ience can be useful in contemporary problems, such as 
the prisoner-ofewar detention policy. Exploration of 
these materials by American sociologists has been in- 
adequate & their interpretations have been erroneous. 
Thus an opportunity for a significant contribution to 
public policy has passed by. The new military code of 
conduct, motivated by the experience of the Korean War, 
is seriously in conflict with the experience of behav- 
ior under extreme situations as revealed in concentra- 
tion camps. 

(Paul Be Foreman, "Buchenwald and Modern Prisoner-of- 
War Detention Policy," SOCIAL FORCES, XXXVII, No. 4, 
May 1959, 289-298) 


RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 


The Federsl government spent $2 billion on military R &2 
last year (5 % of total defense budget). $40 million 
was allocated to "basic" research. Approximately 
95,000 engineers & scientists--2/5 of the US total are 
at work on military R & D projects. The military R & D 
dollar in 1958 was allocated as follows: 


Basic 2¢ 
Applied Researche....22¢ Research Facilities... 7 


Allocation of the military research dollar by type of 
science was as follows: 


Engineering Sciencese.8l1¢ Medical Sciences..... l¢ 

Physical Sciencesee...l2¢ l¢ 

Biological Sciences... 2¢ Social Sciences..seeses 3¢ 
(Murray L. Weidenbaum, "Military R & De-Where Does it 
go from Here?", INDUSTRIAL SCIENCE AND ENGINEERING, 
April, 1959, 28-30) 
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II. THE ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL SUBSTRUCTURE 
MANPOWER PROBLEMS OF THE '60'S 


If present trends continue, industrial management in 

the US will face more difficulty in the utilization of 
manpower resources. The labor force will be better 
educated, white collar workers will be more plentiful 

& more in demand. Restructuring of some jobs may be 
necessitated by the increasing number of younger people 
in the labor force, by acute shortages in the "prime age" 
group, & by other anticipated changes. Companies are 
gearing up for the challenge by turning attention to 
executive development programs. 

(Charles A. Myers, "The Challenge of the 1960's: Manpower 
Management", PERSONNEL, XXXVI, May-June 1959, 15-21) 


WORLD ECONOMIC BALANCE SHIFTS 


America’s position in the world's economy is becoming 
less dominant. Our own needs are increasing. Western 
Europe & Japan are economically strong in an absolute 
sense & not just in relation to the immediate postwar 
situation. No longer self-sufficient, the US must rely 
on imports to sustain not only its standard of living, 
but also its defense postures. Increasingly, therefore, 
exports will be important to earn the foreign exchange 
to pay for imports. In sum: the time is fast approach- 
ing when "we will need the international economy more 
than it needs us." 

(Peter F. Drucker, "Realities of Our World Position," 
HARVARD BUSINESS REVIEW, May-June 1959) 


US HARDEST HIT BY US RECESSIONS 


This is an examination of the behavior of 9 commodities 
which the US both imports in large volume & also proe 
duced domestically during the recessions of 1929, '37, 
"49, '53, & '58. Unlike preewar experience, the poste 
war recessions saw “exports to the US increase or hold 
ee own in absolute volume.” An exception was wood 
pulpe 


The rule appears to be that commodities in which domestic 
production has declined in relation to reliance on im- 
ports are the ones which suffer least, or not at all, 
during US recessions; but those commodities in which 
imports show a longerun decline, 1938-1957, in relation 
to US production show less resistance to recession. 

(Re A. Degen, "United States Recessions and Selected 
Imports, THE CANADIAN JOURNAL OF ECONOMICS AND POLITICAL 
SCIENCE, May 1959) 
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NO RECESSION DECLINES ABROAD 


The recession of 1953-4 indicated, & the recession of 
195708 reaffirmed, that two old propositions about 
international economics are no longer valid. US reces- 
sions no longer cause serious declines in the rest of 
the world; nor do they still create serious deficits 

in the balance of payments of the rest of the world 
with the US. 


During the recessions the US maintained a steady stream 
of imports from the rest of the world. Other nations 
did go into a mild recession, but it was not severe & 
was not caused directly by ours. Our exports suffered, 
though, because the US is the largest single 2xporter 
of raw materials in the free world, & demand for raw 
materials & semimanufactures fell off. In other words, 
the US kept on buying, but couldn't sell much- 

(J. Herbert Furth, "The United States Balance of Payments 
in the Recession,” THE QUARTERLY JOURNAL OF ECONOMICS, 
May 1959) 


BUSINESS DECISION LABORATORIES 


By scientific methodology, mathematical formulations 

& the experimentation capabilities of the electronic 
computer, the area of decision-making in which menage- 
ment must rely on "hunch" and “intuition” is rap dly 
shrinking. 

(James R. Jackson, “Learning from Experience in Business 
Decision Games,"' CALIFORNIA MANAGEMENT REVIEW, Winter, 
1959, 92-107, and William Platt, "Profits from the 
Decision Laboratory", same issue, 87-91) 


NEW INDUSTRIAL TECHNOLOGY JOURNAL 


Background wishes to direct the attention of any 
interested readers to a new foreign journal, ELEKTRON- 
ISCHE RECHENANLAGEN, whose first issue is concerned 
mainly with descriptions of transistor circuitry & 
European & American computers. For information, write 

to: R. Oldenburg, 8 Rosenheimer Strasse, Munich, Germany. 


ROOTS OF SOUTHERN ISOLATIONISM 


The South's relative lack of isolationist bias during 
American neutrality early in World War II...reflected 
special ethnic, cultural, economic, & political condi- 
tions prevalent in the area. Its "new isolationism" 

has grown from the same roots. The present isolationism 
in fact, appears more deep-rooted than its "internation- 
alism." "When foreign policy issues do not offer 
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special support to Great Britain, sid to the South's 
economy, or appeal to Southerners as a matter of party 
allegiance, the Southerner does not appear any more 
internationalist than representatives of any other 
section, and perhaps less so." 

(Alexander DeConde, "The South and Isolationism", THE 
JOURNAL OF SOUTHERN HISTORY, XXIV, No. 3, 332=346) 


PEOPLE TO PEOPLE 


More than 700 national organizations in the US now 
participate in a program to encourage "people to 
people" communication with foreign nations. A number 
of municipal governments have "affiliated" with a 
"sister" city abroad for the purpose of exchanging 
information on matters of common interest. The present 
program is an outgrowth of the 1956 White House Confer- 
ence on ways and means of promoting international under- 
standing. 

(Alan Beals, "Your Community in World Affairs", PUBLIC 
MANAGEMENT, XLI, March 1959, 58-60) 


UNTESTED ASSUMPTIONS IN SOCIAL RESEARCH 


In sociological research on power in American communie 
ties, the term "structure" is common. This term implies 
that a repetitive pattern of events exists, that power 
is predictably distributed in the population, and that 
power reletionships tend to be stable. These propoe 
sitions have never been adequately tested. Another 
assumption has been that economic velue distributions 
determine other velue distributions, but the circum. 
stances under which wealth means power are still subject 
for investigation. 

(Nelson W. Polsby, "The Sociology of Community Power: 

A Reassessment", SOCIAL FORCES, XXXVII, No. 3, March, 
1959, 232-236 ) 


STATUS AND NATIONAL ORIGIN IN AMERICA 


Nationality groups in America differ considerably in 
socioeconomic status, but there is no stable pattern 
of differences. Most ethnic groups are rising in the 
status scale. Some now rank higher than the native 

opulation. 

Charles B. Nam, "Nationality Groups and Social 
Stratification in America", SOCIAL FORCES, XXXVII, 
Noe 4, May, 1959, 328-333) | 


VARIABLES IN SEGREGATIONIST SENTIMENT 


The will to preserve segregation among white southerners 
is a direct function of the social and economic gains 
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which result from segregation. It is an inverse 
function of the guilt engendered by contact with value 
systems outside the South. The socioeconomic gains 

vary directly with Negro density; the degree of guilt 
varies inversely with the proportion of the white popu- 
lation living on farms. 

(David M. Heer, "The Sentiment of White Supremacy: 

An Ecological Study", THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF SOCIOLOGY, 
LXIV, No. 6, May 1959, 592-598) 


NEGROES IN AMERICAN COLONIAL ARMIES 


In the mainland colonies of British North America 
official policy uniformly excluded Negroes frem the 
military, save as non-combatants or in ususual emer- 
gencies. However, by 1763, this policy had been violated 
on an increasingly reguler basis, and several Negroes 
were enlisted. "To arm the Negroes was hazardous, but 
the latent military strength they represented was un- 
deniable--a manpower potential often too badly needed 
and too readily available to be ignored." 

(Benjamin Quarles, "The Colonial Militia and Negro 
Manpower," THE MISSIPPI VALLEY HISTORICAL REVIEW, 

XLV, No. 4, March 1959, 643-652) 


DROP DUE IN NEGRO BIRTH RATE 


The birth rate of Americen Negroes remains higher than 
that of whites. In 1955, the Negro rate was half again 
as high. This continuing trend is due partly to rapid 
improvement in the Negro’s economic status relative to 
whites. Also, broken family patterns are decreasing in 
the Negro groupe Further, there has been a marked 
decrease in venereal disease. 


However, there are numerous indications that the Negro 
birth rate will soon drop sharply: 1) A high propor- 
tion of Negro children are not wanted. 2) The propor- 
tion of illegitimate children in this group is falling. 
(If it falls to the level found among whites, the Negro 
birth rate would be little higher than that of whites. ) 
3) Patterns of differential fertility according to 
educational & occupationel groups have been found. 

4) Negroes are becoming rapidly urbanized. In summary, 
the effect of the factors tending to keep Negro fer- 
tility high has passed its peak, while the factors 
tending to reduce that fertility are just coming in. 
(Anne and Everett Lee, "The Future Fertility of the 
American Negro", SOCIAL FORCES, XXXVII, No. 3, 

March 1959, 228-231) 
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III. Ue Se FOREIGN POLICIES 


PROTECTIONISM IN RECIPROCAL TRADE PROGRAM 


A study of the operation of the Reciprocal Trade Agree. 
ments Program since its initial passage in 1934 & sub- 
sequent extensions reveals that in practice it is de- 

cidedly not a liberal free trade program. Its escape 

clause, & peril points & national security provisions, 
have been interpreted to guarantee that every US domes- 
tic product --"no matter how unimportant & regardless of 
changing conditions--has a right to continued existence,' 
(Charles J. Walsh, "U.S. Economic Foreign Policy and the 
Escape Clause", REVIEW OF SOCIAL ECONOMY, March 1959) 


DULLES' POLICY WAS TO "HANG ON" 


The foreign policy of Secretary of State John Foster 
Dulles was based on the necessity to hang on without 

a major diplomatic settlement until the effective con- 
tainment of Soviet expansion had produced some major 
changes in the Marxist reckoning of foreign relations. 
Sufficient changes did not occur during his lifetime. 
Hence, he had no opportunity to ever attempt to nego- 
tiate a settlement on behalf of the West. 

Foy of the Dulles Epoch", ECONOMIST, London, April 18, 
1959 


DEBATE ON THE UGLY AMERICAN 


According to Burdick and Lederer, the 2 most valuable 
Americans in overseas service are Col. Hillendale, who 
wishes to use palmistry & astrology to gain political 
ends, & Homer Atkins, who develops a model for a pump 
to bring water to the terraced fields of "Sarkhan." 
The editors of HUMAN ORGANIZATION (a journal of Applied 
Anthropology) consider Atkins a good applied anthropol- 
ogist, but have doubts about Hillendale. Their position 
is that language and culture can be used either to 
understand a people & work more effectively toward goals 
which they accept and with meens they understand; or it 
can be used to outwit & outmaneuver them. The latter 
usage may win temporary successes, but will not work in 
the long run. 


Burdick replies to this criticism by saying that in 
some circumstances, manipulation can be done with heart 
& compassion & morality. 

(Editorial, "Colonel Hillendale and Homer Atkins", 
HUMAN ORGANIZATION, XVII, No. 4, Winter 1958=59) 
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THE US AND COMPULSORY JURISDICTION 


The President's 1959 State of the Union message reflects 
widespread dissatisfaction with the "Connally Amendment" 
limitations on US acceptance of compulsory jurisdiction 
of the World Court. A US reservation exempting certain 
items such as immigration would not help, nor would 
resort to the Alabama Claims Arbitration procedure of 
specifying the law to be applied by the tribunal in 

each case by special agreement. If a reservation is 
demanded, it should simply except disputes falling within 
domestic jurisdiction according to internat'l laws as 
applied by the Court. The other current US exclusions 
(disputes which may be entrusted to other tribunals, 
disputes arising under certain multilateral agreements, 
& the limitation of the Court's jurisdiction ratione 
temporis ) are either undesirable or supererogatory. 


Only 1/3 of the states which accept compulsory juris- 
dictions do so subject to supererogatory reservations. 
The Statute of the Court denies it jurisdiction in dis- 
putes which fall exclusively within the domestic juris- 
diction of a state, & its jurisprudence suggests that 
the Court will not assume such jurisdiction. But if 
the Court is to serve a vital purpose it must be allowed 
to determine its competence in disputes in which domes- 
tic jurisdiction is pleaded. 

(Herbert W. Briggs, "The United States and the Inter- 
national Court of Justice", AMERICAN JOURNAL OF INTER- 
NATIONAL LAW, LIII, No. 2, April 1959, 301-318) 


US SHIRKS LEAD IN HUMAN RIGHTS 


International protection of individual rights would be 
given great impetus if the US, in line with its support 
of the Four Freedoms Agreement, the UN Charter, & the 
Universal Declaration of Human Rights, would assert 

its leadership in developing a new program. A prace 
tical program would involve the commitment of nations 
to the definition & development of one right at a time, 
e.g-, freedom from arbitrary arrest & detention could 
be defined & then implemented by the adoption of an 
international writ of habeas corpus. Complaints c 

be investigated by such agencies as the ILO, FAO, WHO, 
or UNESCO, & judicial protection could be provided on 
the international level where local remedies were not 
available or were exhausted. 

(Quincy Wright, "The United States and Human Rights", 
UNIVERSITY OF DETROIT LAW JOURNAL, XXXVI, No. 3, 
February 1959, 277-293) 
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PART TWO: WESTERN EUROPE 


INDICES OF NATO GROWTH 


The NATO supporting structure has been vastly streng- 
thened since 1950. Today there are several hundred air- 
fields available in Europe in contrast to 15 thene There 
are several thousand miles of NATO pipelines as opposed t 
none in 1950. In 1950 NATO nations spent $20 billions m 
defense; in 1957 the same nations spent about $56 billi 
(Admiral We Fe Boone, "NATO Keystone of Defense,” Us S. 
NAVAL INSTITUTE PROCEEDINGS, April 1959) 


NATO MISSILE FORCES 


US Army & Air Force in West Europe have 20 to 30 missile 
battalions--all tactical. By 1960 non-American NATO 
forces ere to have more than 35 missile battalions 
tactical & strategical. Gen. Norstad will then have 2/3 
of the 100 missile battalions he seeks by 1963. 


US missile forces in Europe include: 1) Two battalions 
of 250 mile REDSTONES in Germany & a third on its way 
this month; 2) 6 battalions of 35 mile NIKE-AJAXES (8 
launchers to a bn)in Germany; 3) classified number of 
CORPORALS & HONEST JOHNS in Germany & Italy; 4) 3 groups 
of 700 mile MATADORS in Germany--to be replaced by 
longer-range MACE. 


Other missile forces in being or scheduled: 1) 2 to 4 
sqdns of 1500 mile THORS in Britain; 2) 2 to 5 saqdns of 
500 mile JUPITERS in Italy; 3) one group of MATADORS; 

4) 9 bns. of NIKE-AJAXES; 5) 2 bns. of CORPORALS; 6) 

21 bns. of HONEST JOHNS. The tacticalerange missiles 
will be distributed among 9 NATO nations--Britain, Italy, 
France, Norway, Denmark, Netherlands, West Germany, 
Greece and Turkey. 


The military assistance program in the 1960 budget 
roposes to spend $302 millions on missiles for US allies 
(James Bear, "NATO Missile Buildup at Stake," MISSILES 
AND ROCKETS, April 27, 1959) 


NO CONVENTIONAL WAR IN EUROPE 


Given the nuclear capability of the Soviets, the West 
is denied the opportunity of preparing only for conven- 
tional war. Only the enemy in initiating the attack 
could choose conventional weapons. Even should he choos 
to enter war with conventional weapons, he can still go 
over to nuclear means later. 


There is a certain compatability between limited warfare 
& conventional weapons & there are certain areas of the 
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world where limited war appears feasible. Unfortunately, 
the NATO area does not appear to be such an area. 

NATO's nuclear policy at present (1) adds immeasurably 
to the deterrent value of its forces & (2) is the most 
feasible response to any Soviet aggression. 

(Col. Bennett L. Jackson, "Nuclear Weapons and NATO," 
MILITARY REVIEW, April 1959) 


NATO GROUND FORCE 


To reduce the ground forces now shielding Europe is to 
court disaster. The Russians have never significantly 
cut their divisions. When they withdrew 40,000 troops 
from the Soviet Zone of Germany last year, they left 
the troops with the most modern equipment. Replace- 
ments bring in the latest equipment. Today there are 
at least 28 fully motorized or mechanized divisions in 
the USSR zone. A large number of these are armored, 
but even the infantry divisions have 350 tanks & self- 
propelled assault guns. The artillery shock division 
has 250 howitzers, 30 rocket launchers of 300 mm, and 
60 mortars. The 36<ton 154/100 mounts a gun somewhat 
larger than its British & US opposite numbers. The 
45-ton JSIII mounts a 122mm gun. Both models are avail- 
able by thousands. 


NATO's ground forces--US Seventh Army, the British Army 
of the Rhine, the Belgian, Dutch & Luxembourg units, 
the French divisions & the German Bundeswehreeare com- 
manded by General Hans Speidel with headquarters in 
Fontainebleau. 


The US Seventh is comprised of 2 armored & 3 infantry 
divisions, artillery units, support commands, & 3 armored 
cavalry regiments. 

(Prince Hubertus zu Loewenstein & Dr. Volkmar von Zuehls- 
dorff, "The US Seventh Army, The Sword and Buckler of 
Freedom," ARMY, May 1959) 


BARRIERS TO A EUROPEAN CIVIL SERVICE 


The question of a European Civil Service is still largely 
academic despite the facts that there are about 50 inter- 
national organizations in Europe & that over 5,000 of 
their employees have “international"™ status. The prob- 
lem of developing such a service {s complicated by: 1) 
conflicting ideas stemming from different principles 
imbedded in national civil service law; 2) use of the 
American "job" principle which is in conflict with 
Buropean Civil Service traditions; 3) the geographical 
distribution of posts. (Dr. Ernst Kern, "On the Estab- 
lishment of a Buropean Civil Service," INTERNATIONAL 
REVIEW OF ADMIN. SCIENCES, XXV, No. 1, 1959, 21-27) 
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CITY MANAGERS ON THE INCREASE 


Europe now has nearly as many councilemanager munici- 
palities as the US & Canada. Latest count shows 1,543 
towns & counties in Finland, Germany, Ireland, Norway 
& Sweden have councileappointed chief administrators. 
The plan is most popular in Germany which has approxi- 
mately 1,263 of the total. 

(Orin F. Nolting, "Europe's Manager Plan," NATIONAL 
CIVIC REVIEW, XLVIII, March 1959, 123-127) 


US SHOWS COMMON MARKET NO PANACEA 


If American experience is a guide, the benefits of 
economic integration of Europe may not be as automatic 
nor as prompt as they are often held to be. Despite 

a huge integrated economy, the differences between the 
9 geographical regions in the US in per capita income 
are as great as those between the independent nations 
of Western Europe. If Italy is excluded, the variation 
is markedly lower in Western Europe than in US. Appar- 
ently a unified market has not induced any greater 


uniformity in the US economy than already prevails 
in Western Europe. 


(Se Dell, "Economic Integration and the American Example," 


THE ECONOMIC JOURNAL, London, March 1959) 


BRITISH TRADE FUTURE BLEAK 


Exports represent over 20% of total British output. 
Her present balance of payments position is very favor= 
able, but the outlook for exports is not. The dangers 
are related to the nature of British markets. Most 
important of the markets are the overseas territories 
& other sterling area countries. However, these coun- 
tries are dependent upon exporting primary products 
subject to wide price fluctuations on world markets. 
When these prices fall sharply, Britain has customers 
who cannot buy. Also, these are underdeveloped coun- 
tries who, as they progress, will establish local 
industries, competing with British goods and will 
probably erect protective tariffs. 


America is potentially the richest market, but prac- 
tices high protection. Any British exporter becoming 
notably successful in this market faces an increased 
tariff and possible exclusion. 


In the Canadian market the American exporters have 

the advantage in terms of advertising & shipping. costs. 
Trade with Continental Europe faces the prospect of 
increased tariffs as the European Common Market scheme 
unfolds. 
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And, finally, increased economic warfare by Russia 

and Chine in India, Burma, and Indonesia finds Britain 
in a vulnerable position because it is unlikely these 
countries would exclude cheap goods for reasons of cold 
war ideology. 

(S. P. Chambers, "The Problems of International Compe- 
tition from 1958 Onwards, THE SOUTH AFRICAN JOURNAL OF 
ECONOMICS, Johannesburg, March 1959) 


BRITAIN BOXED 


The creation of the European Common Market & French- 
German rapprochement has restricted the limits within 
which Britain, acting independently, can exert influence 
in Europe. The room for maneuver for British policy is 
indeed small. 

("In or Out?", ECONOMIST, London, April 25, 1959) 


FRENCH CONSTITUTION 


The Constitution of the Fifth French Republic contains 
some provisions which are innovations in terms of French 
political history. They are the emphasis upon the role 
of the president, the express recognition of the polit- 
ical party as an institution, and the use of the ref- 
erendum. Individual rights are recognized by reference 
to the previous Constitution; however, the new docu- 
ment does protect the individual against arbitrary de- 
tention. The limitation upon the power of the legis- 
lature may be a modern innovation but it also “marks 

a return to the thought patterns characteristic of the 
constitutional monarchies." To conclude: this docue 
ment “holds out the uncertain prospect of a more firm 
& stable government." 

(Carl J. Friedrich, "The New French Constitution in 
Political and Historical Perspective”, HARVARD LAW 
REVIEW, LXII, No. 5, March 1959, 801-37) 


GERMANY 


An agreement on Germany appears almost impossible. 
The Soviets will never accept the West’s terms for 
the reunification of the country, while the West on 
its part finds it impossible to agree to theirs, 
that is to a permanent division into two Germanies. 
(Paul-Henri Spaak, "New Tests for NATO", FOREIGN 
AFFAIRS, April 1959) 
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ON THE BERLIN CRISIS, see also 


F. E. Hirsch, "Berlin--Symbol of Freedom," INTER- 
NATIONAL JOURNAL, Toronto, Spring 1959) 


Editorial, "Quest for a German Settlement", ROUND 
TABLE, London, March 1959. 


Dean Acheson, “Build up NATO Power,” FOREIGN POLICY 
BULLETIN, April 15, 1959. 


Adlai Stevenson, FOREIGN POLICY BULLETIN, April 15, 4 


HITLER SHOCKED SCHACHT 


Cabinet minutes indicate that Hjalmar Schacht strug- 
gled with Herman Goring during 1936 for control of the 
German economy. Schacht had intended to use rearma- 
ment to reassert Germany's world position, return full 
production, and curtail unemployment. By August 

1935 he felt it was time to retrench, but Goring in- 
sisted on further rearmament. Schacht argued that 
continued rearmament was dangerous, would result in 
inflation, and would destroy the money policy. Had 
his policies been followed, Germany would not have 
been prepared for a general European war. 

(Amos E. Simpson, "The Struggle for Control of the 
German Economy,'' THE JOURNAL OF MODERN HISTORY, XXXI, 
#1, March 1959, 37-45) 


GREECE: CAPTIVE OF A GOLDEN PAST 


Every aspect of Greek life and society has been in- 
fluenced by the conviction that modern Greece is the 
natural heir to classicel Greece and Byzantium. This 
vivid sense of historical continuity has affected 
the Greek economy by influencing education, the legal 
order, and the use of foreign capital. 


The educational system has a heavy "classical" em- 
phasis and neglects technical education; it stresses 
military rather than agricultural training. The legal 
system is so cumbrous it is ineffective as an instru- 
ment for systematic stimulation of economic activity 
or longerun planning & execution of a development 
program. Capital inflow finances neoclassic buildings 
& institutions to meintain the traditions of the past. 
Low living standards & incomes in Greece heve been 
explained by unfavorable ratios of resources to 


population, edverse changes in world demand for Greek 
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exports, and external pressures. These ere all 
significant, but they leave out of account the manner 
in which resources have been used, and the role of 
institutional conditions and cultural attitudes. 

(A. Ae Pepelasis, "The Image of the Past and Economic 


Backwerdness", HUMAN ORGANIZATION, XVII, #4, Winter 1958) 


US BASES IN SPAIN 


The network of US bases in Spain is almost completed. 
Three bomber bases, a& navaleair base, seven radar 
stations, and two naval depots are ready to function. 
The Air Force feels that these bases will have stra- 
tegic importance for at least 10 years. Of the $1 
billion of aid to Spain in 1958 almost half was for 
military purposes. Resentment in the Spanish. popu- 
lation against the eid and the bases seems to be 
rowing. 

("Spain", HISPANIC AMERICAN REPORT, March 1959) 


SPAIN WINNING ACCEPTANCE 


The Council of the OEEC approved Spain's participation 
in a l2enation project for building a plant to process 
irradiated nuclear fuels. The plant, to be built in 
Belgium, is the stert of OEEC’s program under the 
Nuclear Energy Agencye Spain has adhered to the OEEC 
Security Convention which prohibits the use of these 
facilities for militery purposes. 

("Spain", HISPANIC AMERICAN REPORT, March 1959) 
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PART THREE: THE U.S.S.R. AND EAST EUROPE 


HYBRID AIR TRANSPORT 


"The bulk of Soviet military & civil airlift is performed 
by a single force called Aeroflot...This organization 
controls the whole civil air fleet of the USSR & is re- 
sponsible for a wide variety of duties..." Marshal 
Zhigarev, former commander of the Soviet Army Air Force 
heads Aeroflot. 


The Soviets have been more interested in flying freight 
than passengers. Soviet freight tonnage figures for 
1953 were almost twice those of the US. The scheduled 
expansion in Civil Aviation in the next 5 years will not 
only enable the Russians to compete with western air- 
lines, but will greatly add to their military potential. 
(Cndr. Edward L. Barker, "Soviet Air Transport Develop- 
ment", MARINE CORPS GAZETTE, April, 1959) 


LOW WORKER PRODUCTIVITY ON FARMS 


A study of the number of man-days worked in agriculture 
in the Ukraine, comparing 1913, 1928, 1937, 1950, & 
1955 data, reveals little real advance. Despite the 
organizational & technological changes of collectivi- 
zation & mechanization of Soviet agriculture, there 
have been no reductions of "nanedays of labor input 

per hectare & per head of livestock." Data covered all 
agriculture in the Ukraine. 

(Andrew Gunder Frank, "Labor Requirements in Soviet 
Agriculture," THE REVIEW OF ECONOMICS AND STATISTICS, 
May 1959, Pt. I) 


ECONOMIC DOMINANCE OF USSR 


New Soviet statistics for 1955-57 make it possible to 
compare the annual unit values at which Russia sold 
various commodities to the European satellites & to 
the rest of Europe, & at which she bought goods from 
both sources. The statistics released are incomplete, 
but are usable for over 40 basic materials including 
wheat, rolled steel, autos & tractors. 


For the commodities surveyed, the Satellites had to pay 
more for Soviet goods than the USSR's other European 
customers by 16% in 1955, 11% in 1956, and 8% in 1957. 
And the Satellites sold their goods to Russia at lower 
prices than the USSR paid non=-Communist European nations 
by 12%, 17%, & 18%, respectively. 


Nothing indicates that the USSR deliberately creates 
the observed price differentials. The mechanism that 
tends to produce them is simply the strong position of 
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Russia: able to reap the profits accruing to the 
dominant seller & buyer. 

(Horts Mendershausen, "Terms of Trade Between the Soviet 
Union and the Smaller Communist Countries, 1955-57," 
THE REVIEW OF ECONOMICS & STATISTICS, May 1959, Pt. I) 


SOVIET INDUSTRIAL PLANNING DUE SHAKEUP 


The organizational structure of Soviet industry is now 
under heavy internal pressures & there are strong possi- 
bilities for change in the planning systeme-changes pro- 
moted by the decentralization movement, but going beyond 
it. For several decades Soviet industry has functioned 
along one formal model, but alongside of it there has 
developed a rudimentary & "antagonistic market economy", 
This unofficial model, or some modification of it, is 
likely to emerge openly, stemming as it does from a 
growing lack of relationship between economic forces 

& administrative procedures. 

(Readers Notes The "models" in the original article 

are graphic. 

(David Granick, "An Organizational Model of Soviet 
Industrial Planning," JOURNAL OF POLITICAL ECONOMY, 
April 1959) 


SOVIET ECONOMIC FOREIGN POLICY 


The Soviet Union is trying to break into the American 
market. It hopes to buy & sell in the US, and thereby 
end the West's strategic embargo. Soviet sales of pri- 
mary products, such as tin & aluminum have recently 
upset the world market. Russia’ motivation in trade 
with underdeveloped countries is partly political & 
partly economic. The latter factor is sometimes over-= 
looked but should not be. Industrialization in the 
past 40 years has placed the Soviet Union second in 
industrial power in the world. 

(Re Le Allen, "What Are Goals of Soviet Trade?", FOREIGN 
POLICY BULLETIN, April 15, 1959) 


MAINSPRINGS OF SOVIET FOREIGN POLICY 


It is probable that the Soviet leaders desire to stab- 
ilize central Europe so that they can turn their atten- 
tion to other issues. An American policy which facili- 
tates this stabilization will contribute to the liberali- 
zation of the Soviet system. Internal Soviet problems 
account for Russia's concern to resolve the German 
question. To this must be added her fear of a re-armed 
West Germany possessing nuclear weapons. 

(W. A. Williams, "Take New Look at Russia", FOREIGN 
POLICY. BULLETIN, April 15, 195°) 
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SCIENCE EQUIPMENT AND TRAINING 


below the US average but equipment for both undergradua 
& graduate work is better than that in even the beste 
equipped American universities. They use some test 
machines which do not exist in this country. 


Russian research laboratories have physical plants 7 


Top members of research institutes have the rank of 
professor & are appointed for 5 years. After a tour, 
their work is evaluated & a decision made as to their 
continuance. The basic salary of a full professor is 
6 times that of e factory worker. MEminent research 
men get 30 times the salary of a factory worker & also 
get consulting fees from Russian plants & book royal- 
ties--2% from books which add little new material & 

up to 20% from books based on new material. 


Higher scientific training begins with 5 years of 
university work leeding to a "diploma" (equal to M.S. 
in US or better) at average age 21. There are no 
formal courses for the 2 advanced deprees. The student 
usually attends lectures & does independent study for 
2 years & then is employed at en institute for a year 
while he works on a dissertation. After he announces 
his subject, any interested scholar may get a copy & 
send comments to his examining committee. Any eauthor- 
ity in the field may attend the finel oral. When the 
dissertation is accepted, the man gets the degree of 
"Candidete” which is roughly equivalent to our Ph.D. 


The “Doctorate” is gained after continued high-level 
research. There are no formal course requirements. 

The "Candidate” works full time in research laborator- 
ies 7 to 9 years, seldom teaching. He publishes about 
1 paper a year. Then he is ready to write his doctor's 
dissertation which he must defend the same as the 
earlier one. About 3% of those who get "diplomas" in 
physicalemathematical sciences eventually get the "doce 
torate". Few holders of the latter enter industry; 
they are expected to remain in basic research. 


The level of basic research in the USSR appears little 
better than in the US, but the quantity of high level 
work is 2-3 times that of the US; in 5 to 10 years will 
be of the order of 10 times our present effort. 

(W. A. Nash, "Soviet Organization for Research", AIR 
FORCE, May 1959) 
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PART FOUR: THE MIDDLE EAST AND AFRICA 


MIDDLE EAST DEFENSE 


The defection of Iraq from the Baghdad Pact compels a 
re-assessment of an alliance based on Arab states. The 
forces now likely to be decisive in the Middle East 
visea-vis the Soviet Union are not the Arab but the 
Turco=-Persian nations, the Soviet's immediate neighbors. 
(Editorial, "The Baghdad Pact Without Baghdad,” ROUND 
TABLE, London, March, 1959) 


ARAB NATIONAL CHARACTER 


Analysis of Arab literature, folklore, & history sug- 
gests that thé Arab tends to be: paranoid & suspicious, 
high in melancholia self-depreciation, & susceptible to 
compulsive reaction-formations. These in turn are a 
function of the desert way of life, especially the am- 
bivalence toward children, old people, sexuality, pro- 
creation, & the high death rate. 

(Harold Feldman, "Children of the Desert: Notes on Arab 
National Character," PSYCHOANALYSIS AND THE PSYCHOANALYTIC 
REVIEW, Fall 1958, 40-50) 


WEST LOSES CONTROL 


Long-range Western policy has been to regulate in advance 
the relations between themselves & the future independent 
states of the Middle East. This was done by treaties 
guaranteeing the strategic, economic & political inter- 
ests of the Western powers. (Examples: the 1930 treaty 
between England & Iraq & the 1936 treaty between England 
& Egypt.) 


But since World War II the West has lost its ability 
to follow the traditional longerange policy. 

(J. S. Raleigh, "Middle East Politics," MIDDLE EASTERN 
AFFAIRS, January, 1959) 


AFRICAN TRADE UNIONS 


Trade union membership in Africa is estimated et 3 
million, about half in affiliates of the Internat'l 
Confederation of Free Trade Unions, which plans to 
establish an African Regional Organization. Other 
internat'l labor organizations interested in Africa: 
Internat'l Federation of Christian Trade Unions, (in 
French-language areas); Internat'l Confederation of 
Arab Trade Unions (confined to Arab Africa); & the Com- 
munist World Federation of Trade Unions, whose sffiliates 
have et most 25,000 members but operate actively. Sev- 
eral dilemmas condition the economic & political role 
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of African labor. (1) In stagnant or slow-moving eco. 
nomic situations unions are torn between frustrating 
restraint & economically premature demands. Solution: 
rapid economic development. (2) New unions lack exper. 
ienced leadership required for making effective economic 
demands, which adds to greater emphasis on political 
activity. The US & the ICFTU both have training prog. 
rams for labor leadership. (3) The African's difficulty 
in adjusting to industrial activity & urban life creates 
the problem of labor turnover & efficiency. Solution: 
expanded programs of technical training, such as that 
of the ILO which has just established in Nigeria its 
first field office in Africa. 

(Joseph C. Satterthwaite, "Labor in Africa: An American 
Appraisal," AFRICA SPECIAL REPORT, IV, April 1959) 


US POLICY STATEMENT ON AFRICA 


Officially the US encourages & welcomes the current 
evolution toward self-government & independence in 
Africa. It views with favor the trend toward regional 
grouping or federations--Ghana-Guinea unity, the new 
French Community, British East Africa--when such asso« 
ciations contribute to political stability & economic 
viability & enjoy popular support. Without attempting 
to suggest specific solutions to the serious problem 
of just racial policies in multi-racial areas, the US 
must stand for nonediscrimination & racial equality. 
The equally serious problem of the danger to African 
nationalist movements from International Communism can 
be met in part by aiding new African nations to meet 
their collossal economic & social needs. 

(Joseph C. Satterthaite, Asst. Sec. of State for African 
Affairs, "The Challenge of the Hour," AFRICA SPECIAL 
REPORT, IV, March 1959) 


AMERICAN PROGRAMS IN AFRICA 


The US has 40 diplomatic & consular posts in Africa, 

6 opened this year. Technical & economic aid goes to 
13 African countries. Aid under the MSA has risen from 
$62 million in 1958 to a planned $88.3 million in 1960, 
The new Development Loan Fund has approved loans to 5 
African countries with others pending. The Exports Impot 
Bank lends up to $15 million a year in Africa. The US 
Technical Cooperation Program is budgeting $20 million 
for Africa in 1960, & has 650 American technicians in 
Africa. Both figures are double those of 2 years ago. 
The US also provides a large share of the funds of the 
World Bank (over $400 million in loans in Africa) & of 
the expanded UN Technical Assistance Program ($4 million 
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in African projects this year). The USIA operates in 

26 cities in 13 African countries. The State Department 
visitors exchange program has brought 567 African lead- 
ers, specialists, educators, & students to the US since 
1957 & sent 118 Americans, mostly teachers, to Africa. 

A 50% increase in the program is slated for 1960. Pri- 
vate American foundations & institutions have signifi- 
cant African programs. Since 1927 the Carnegie Corpora- 
tion has spent over $5 million on African activities, & 
since 1953 the Ford Foundation has spent over $2.5 mil- 
lion on its sub-Saharan African programs. More than 6500 
American missionaries work in Africa. US trade with 
Africa has risen 60% since World War II, now totals $1.2 
billion yearly. US investment in Africa increased 55% 
between 1953 & 1957, stands at about $1 billion. 

("U. S. Opens 40th Post in Africa”, AFRICA SPECIAL 
REPORT, IV, May, 1959) 


IMPROVING AFRICAN AGRICULTURE 


The two sectors of sub-Sahara agriculture--the subsis- 
tence sector & the cash-crop sector--both have problems. 
The latter is subject to the hazards of monoculture & 
dependence on fluctuating world prices; while the sub- 
sistence sector, the largest one, contributes little to 
the economy, being unable to meet the increasing domestic 
demand for agricultural products. 


Changes are mandatory to raise productivity per man & 
release labor now needlessly tied up in unproductive 
farming. The practice of farming one area until it is 
exhausted then leaving it fallow for 4 to 8 years must 
end. Due to climatic conditions, the rich soil is quickly 
depleted. This could be prevented by the adoption of 
mixed farming--raising crops & animals, including cattle. 


An even greater need of African agriculture is for trans- 
port & marketing facilities. These 2 must be developed 
along with increased output. While most, but not all, 
African governments are aware of the need for improved 
roads & railroads, few are developing them in terms of 
marketing facilities. 

(S. D. Neumark, “Some Economic Development Problems of 
Africa", JOUKNAL OF FARM ECONOMICS, February 1959) 


FORMER FRENCH AFRICA 


Twelve former French mid-African territories opted, in 
the September referendum, for autonomy in full equality 
with France in the new Community which came into being 
in April. Each is fully self-governing in national 
affairs, but the Community retains control of foreign 
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affairs, defense, currency, & common economic policies, 
Elaborate Community machinery is being constituted, but 
presently it appears that Community decisions will be 
made almost entirely by President deGaulle. Most African 
see the Community's future differently from deGaulle's 
indefinite filial association. 


Two competitive blocs have emerged in the West Africa 
territories. One, headed by Leopold Senghor of Senegal 
& Premier Mobido Keita of Soudan, seeks federation of 
the new states in the new Mali Federation. The other, 
headed by Premier Felix Houphouet-Boigny of Ivory Coast, 
favors maintaining the states as separate nations with 
individual ties with France. Senegal & Soudan formed 
the new federation in April after Houphouet-Boigny dis- 
suaded Dahomey & the Voltaic Republic from joining. The 
latter two he has grouped with Ivory Coast & Niger 

into a looser consultative & customs union. 


The formation in March of a Parti Federaliste Africain 
by proponents of federation from 5 of the states is seen 
as the beginning of a major realignment of political par 
ties in Tropical Africa along more realistic lines. Both 
of the French West Africa party complexes--Houphouet 
Boigny's Rassemblement Democratique Africain & the Parti 
du Regroupement Africain--are divided conglomerations. 


The federalist issue is not yet vital in the states of 
former French Equatorial Africa, but the currents of 
African unity will in time affect party lines there. 
(Helen Kitchen, "DeGaulle'’s Gamble in Tropical Africa", 
AFRICA SPECIAL REPORT, IV, May, 1959) 


FRENCH THOUGHTS ON AFRICA 


French reaction to events in French Black Africa since 
the September referendum is one of thankfulness. Until 
deGaulle'’s assumption of power no French government was 
able to puruse a policy capable of averting outbreaks of 
anti-French nationalism. 


Rightists who oppose de Gaulle'’s liberalism in Africa no 
longer criticize creation of the independent republics; 
they now support Africans opposed to primary political 


federations in Africae. Rightist newspapers accuse backes| 


of the Mali Federation of seeking to destroy first the 
Community & then all links with France. The Government's 
attitude to the division in African opinion between fed- 
erationists & anti-federationists seems to be one of 
neutrality, but circles close to deGaulle do not oppose 
primary federations. 
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French experts are aware that the Community faces hard 
problems in Africa. The first problem is capital. Aid 
might come from France's Common Market partners, but 
many African leaders fear "Eurafrica", which could mean 
German domination, and prefer US aide Ways must be 
found to allocate funds to projects of maximum benefit 
to Africans & to divide them fairly among the republics. 
A second problem is redefining the role of French admin- 
istrators, who must now play a part in running the new 
republics without responsibility becoming theirs. Third, 
African Prime Ministers must play a real part in the 
Community's Executive Council, else the Community will 
only disguise French domination under a new name & 
inevitably lose the allegiance of Africans. 

(Ee We Ashcroft, "French Thinking on Black Africa”, 

WEST AFRICA, No. 2193, April 25, 1959) 


CAMEROONS: PRE-INDEPENDENCE 


The French Cameroons presently have no large highly- 
organized parties like the RDA & PRA in other Irench 
African territories. The only real party which did 
emerge, the Union des Populations du Cameroun, was oute 
lawed in 1955 because of its violence & suspected Come 
munist sympathies. In December, 1956, the UPC started 
an armed revolt which was not completely halted until 
the close of 1958. In the meantime, one of UPC's aims, 
independence, is shortly to be achievede Another UPC 
aim, reunification with the British Cameroons, is also 
an aim of Premier Ahidjo & all politicallyeminded citi- 
zense The British Southern Cameroons will vote in a UN 
plebiscite on whether to join a reunified Cameroonse An 
obvious attraction is the considerable economic progress 
made in the French Cameroons in the past 10 years, due 
largely to $280 million from FIDES, the special French 
fund for the development of overseas territories. The 
financial burden of independence may persuade the French 
Cameroons to join the FrancoeAfrican Community after 
independencee 

(Michael Crowder, "Background to Independence: The 
Cameroons", AFRICA SPECIAL REPORT, IV, March 1959) 


CAMEROONS: UN APPROVAL 


The UN General Assembly Trusteeship Committee unani- 
mously agreed on independence by 1960 for the French 
Cameroons & early self-determination for the British 
Cameroons, but argued through 36 sessions on proced- 
ural matters. Major issues were whether new elections 
should be held in the French Cameroons before indepen- 
dence & whether the UPC should be restored. Against 
the opposition of most African states, a majority, ine 
cluding the US & India, took a negative stand on both 
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issues. Appearing before the committee, Premier Ahidjo 
promised new elections shortly after independence & 
made it clear his govt. would not lift the ban on the 
UPC. He said that most of those who had taken part in 
the UPC rebellion had been amnestied & could vote. Ex. 
filed UPC leader Dre Felix Moumie is to move from Cairo 
to Guinea in preparation for the political battles to 
follow independence. 


On the British Cameroons the UN is to conduct a plebis- 
cite in the northern sector in November to test the UN 
commission's thesis that the residents prefer their 
present status as an integral part of Nigeria. Opinion 
in the south will be polled between December 1, 1959, 
& April 30, 1960. 

(Helen Kitchen, "UN Approval of Cameroons Independence 
Marked by Controversy over Elections", AFRICAN SPECIAL 
REPORT, IV, April, 1959) 


CYPRUS: GREEKS AND TURKS FACE REALITY 


At the February 19 London meeting which granted inde- 
pendent status to Cyprus, Turkey was "brought around" 
because she is surrounded by unfriendly neighbors! 
Russia, Bulgaria, Syria, Iraq. Greece was made to real- 
ize her isolation from Western Europe & the danger to 
herself if she sought security outside of NATO as a 
result of a conflict with Turkey over Cyprus. 

(M. Rossi, "NATO Geins by Cyprus Settlement", FOREIGN 
POLICY BULLETIN, May 1, 1959) 


ASWAN A DROP IN THE BUCKET 


Egyptian population is growing so rapidly that the Aswan 
High Dam Project will not improve the per capita economit 
situation in Egypt. The most it can do is prevent rapid 
deterioration. 


Although the Dam project will create 100,000 more arable 
acres annually for the next 20 years, the current popu- 
lation ratio of 4 persons per acre, "one of the highest 
in the world”, will worsen, for "there will be at least 
5 additional persons for each acre reclaimed." Nor will 
electrical output & fertilizer production, subsidiary 
dam benefits, fill the per capita needs.e In short, with 
the present 23% increase in population "the benefits of 
the High Dam will be negated during the 16 to 20-year 
period of its instellation." 

{Ragaei El Mallakh, Dept. of Economics, University of 
Colorado, "Some Economic Aspects of the Aswan High Dam 
Project in Egypt," LAND ECONOMICS, February 1959) 
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GHANA: FACTS AND FIGURES 


Ghana is a nation sired by colonialism out of tribalism. 
Its assets: central location, easy access to sea lanes, 
weather not overly oppressive, rainfall levels good, 
abundant timber, large deposits of gold, manganese, & 
bauxite. Per capita income is $160 (higher than most 

of Africa & Southeast Asia). The chief money maker is 
cocoae Ghana has the highest literacy rate in Africa. 
Population density is 40 persons per square mile. 


Liabilities: Lack of size is a limiting factor. The 
country lacks coal, oil, & iron ore. The population 
is not homogeneous; remains a collection of tribes. 
(FOCUS, IX, No. 8, April, 1959) 


PORTUGUESE COLONIES 


The African nationalism which exploded in the Belgian 
Congo has had repercussions in the Portuguese African 
provinces. The Mozambique police seized pamphlets 
critical of the government. In Angolo the authorities 
gave arms to farmers near the borders of Belgian Congo. 
The Kirundi-spesking Bantus of Angolo do not have 
tribal ties with the Bakongos of the lower Congo, but 
they are said to agree that the Bakongos are treated 
unfairly, especially in regard to wages. 

("Portugal", HISPANIC AMERICAN REPORT, April 1959) 


ENVOY TO TURKEY SHUNNED DOLLAR DIPLOMACY 


After the turn of the century, the US sought concessions 
for railroads, mines, & irrigration projects from the 
new regime of Young Turks. Oscar S. Straus, the first 
ambassador dispatched by Taft to Turkey, opposed his 
government's policy of dollar diplomacy. He worked 
against the aims of US policy & unsuccessfully recom- 
mended their change. However, when he departed from 
Constantinople, in 1911, it was clear that the State 
Department had failed in a serious effort at economic 
penetration. 

(Naomi W. Cohen, "Ambassador Strauss in Turkey, 1909- 
1910: A Note on Dollar Diplomacy", THE MISSISSIPPI 
VALLEY HISTORICAL REVIEW, XLV, #4, March 1959, 632-642) 
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PART FIVE: EAST AND SOUTH ASIA 


THE ECAFE CONFERENCE 


The 50th session of the Economic Commission for Asia 
& the Far East met in March 1959 at Brisbane, Australia, 
Besides the 22 countries & regions represented at the 
conference, Britain, Russia, & the US sent delegates. 


The discussions came under 3 broad heads: Production, 
Trade, & Resources. All 3 were related to talk of de- 
velopment projects. One project considered was the 
Mekong River Development Scheme, being pushed by Viet 
Nam, Cambodia, Laos, & Thailand. The scheme has been 
part of ECAFE's work for some time & the object is to 
make the Mekong more navigable, to control its flooding, 
& to utilize its power for hydroeelectric plants. 


The Conference noted with concern the reverses in pro- 
duction suffered by the member countries in late 1957 

& most of 1958. Many of the problems of the region 

were affected by the slump in world trade due to the 
recession in the industrial West. The meeting under- 
lined “how much needed to be done to restore the bale 
ance between world demand for primary products from Asia 
& the demand by Asia for industrial products & chemicals," 
("ECAFE At Work," EASTERN WORLD, April 1959) 


CRISIS IN BURMA 


The real problem in Burma today is not the existence 
of Gen. Ne Win'’- extra-parliamentary government but 
the irreconcilable conflicts between the outstanding 
personalities who have commanded Burma's political 
scene since independence. The — actors in the Bure 
mese political drama a are: 1) General Ne Win & 
his caretaker cabinet. U_ Be Swe and U Kyaw Nyein 
and their "Stable" APPYL. 3) U Nu and his "Clean" 
AFPFL. 4) The National United Front (NUF) made up of 
the extreme left Burmese Workers Party, the People's 
Democratic Party, the Progressive Party, the Peasants’ 
United Organization, the Burmese Trade Union Congress, 
the People’s Youth, the People's Comrade Party, the 
Justice Party, a few independent politicians, & a num- 
ber of organizations of the Karen, Mon, & Chin minorities 
5) The insurgents in the jungle who still exercise a 
remote but effective influence on political events. 


General Ne Win's regime has shown a new drive towards 
discipline, cleanliness, & efficiency, & it seems to 
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be the "only solution to the survival of Burma under 

the present almost chaotic political rifts." After a 
period of discipline & moral de-poisoning, "there is ell 
reason to hope that Burmese democracy will rise like a 
hoenix from the ashes of its present mistakes." 

"Hq. C. Taussig, "The Burma Crisis," EASTERN WORLD, 
London, April 1959) 


CHINA'S COMMUNES 


The establishment of people's communes on mainland China 
began in July, 1958. By mid-December almost all the 

120 million peasant households in the country were 
reported to have joined 26,000 of these communes. The 
communes merge the agricultural collectives into one 
entity & direct the overall development of agriculture, 
forestry, animal husbandry, & fisheries & coordinate 

the activities of workers, peasants, tradesmen, stu- 
dents & militia men. This reorganization of agricul- 
tural production has facilitated government control 

over the basic units of production. It has also helped 
to mobilize resources on a much larger scale than had 
hitherto been thought possible. Another advantage is 
that output can be increased simply by improving organi- 
zational techniques & making fuller use of China's vast 
labor force. Successful operation of the communes 

would also bring about a decentralization of industrial 
production. 


"All in all, the communes appear to possess marked 
advantages from the point of view of the technical 
organization of production. The question which only 
the future can answer is whether they provide adequate 


human incentives. The degree of regimentation is 


unusual. Freedom of employment, consumption & owner- 
ship is severely restricted. Family life is being 
increasingly replaced by communal life..." 

("Production in 1958", United Nations, ECONOMIC BULLETIN 
FOR ASIA AND THE FAR EAST, Bangkok, February 1959) 


INDIA'S ECONOMIC GROWTH 


Under the First and Second Five-Year Plans, the Indian 
government has attempted to remould the economy to "the 
desired pattern & rate of economic growth in order to 
attain a sizeable increase in national income, heavy & 
rapid industrialization, reduction of inequalities in 
income & wealth, & large expansion of employment oppor- 
tunities." 


The process of economic growth, however, has been con- 
fronted with problems caused by excessive population 
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growth, low consumption levels, inadequate capital 
formation, & insufficient income generation in the 
economy. On the other hand, it has reduced shortages 
in consumer & non-consumer goods; & has made headway 

in laying the basis for the growth of the "infra- 
structure” of industry & towards augmentation of the 
"Social Capital". Furthermore, the growth has created 
@ gradual consciousness among communities of the need 
for self-help. The greatest hurdle for India’s economic 
growth is presented by the limitations imposed by demo- 
cratic planning. "This hurdle is mainly organizational, 
& has no parallel in the modern economic history of 
advenced countries. India is, today, trying to provide 
succour to its mute millions by telescoping the programe 
of development which took several decades for the ad- 
vanced countries of the Occident to attain." 
(P. Y. Chinchankar, "Some Aspects of India’s Recen 
Economic Growth", UNITED ASIA, Bombay, August 1958 


INDONESIA LACKING HUMAN RESOURCES 


The key to economic development is the human resources 
available. This factor helps to account for the piti- 
fully slow economic growth of Indonesia. 


1. Disease. Life expectancy is estimated to be only 
32 years. The country has e high malaria count. T.B-. 
accounts for 10% of the deaths. Half the world's cases 
of yaws (12 to 15 million) are found here along with 
hookworm and leprosy. A quarter of the nation is 
suffering from trachoma. 


Gains against disease are slow. There is one doctor 
for every 71,000 persons, 1 bed for every 1,250. 
Infant mortality is still high (200 per 1,000 births 
as compared to 80 for Japan and 30 for the US). 


2- Diet. Famines are frequent. There are deficiencies 
in protein, calcium,iodine, cholesterol, and Vitamin A, 


3. Unfavorable Demographic Pattern. The island of Java 
has 410.6 persons per square kilometer. The other 
islands average 43.2 persons per kilometer. Government 
sponsored migration from Java is not being received 
well by the people. 


3. Education. The literacy rate hes risen from 5% in 
1945 to 55% at the present. But there is a tendency 
to regress to semi-illiteracy once out of school. 
There is an overabundance of white collar workers and 
a demand for skilled laborers and technicians. 
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5. Low Per Capita Production. This is attributable to 
the environment, particularly, the high temperature, 

oor diet, and disease. 

Justus M. Van Der Kroef, University of Bridgeport, 
Connecticut, "Indonesia’ Human Resource Pattern", THE 
JOURNAL OF GEOGRAPHY, LVIII, Noe 4, April 1959, 186-194) 


INDONESIAN ISLAM: EARLY DUTCH VIEW 


Christain Snouch Hurgronje, an outstanding Dutch Arabist 
& Islamologist, was appointed in 1889 to the newly 
created office of Advisor on Arabian & Native Affairs 
to the Netherlands government. Snouch's principal 
achievement was the part he played in the political 
reorientation which, together with improved military 
tactics, at long last led to the conclusion of the 
Acleh War. Snouch's recommendations followed logically 
from his analysis of Indonesian Islam. He envisaged a 
division into two parts, religious and political. Toward 
the former, he advocated toleration, toward the latter, 
vigilence. He also advocated colonial policy based on 
a concept of growth. Dutch rule was primarily to be 
justified "by the degree in which it had aided Indonesia's 
adaptation to the twentieth century." He feared that if 
timely Dutch action were not taken, the direction of the 
evolution in Indonesia might fall into the hands of those 
hostile to Dutch interests. Though his policies had 
impressive results immediately, developments in the 
Netherlands & in Indonesia rendered many of his proge 
nostications & recommendations "largely irrelevant or 
obsolete as early as the first two decades of the 20th 
century." 
(Harry J. Benda, "Christain Snouch Hurgronje and the 
Foundations of Dutch Islamic Policy in Indonesia,” THE 
wer tied MODERN HISTORY, XXX, Noe 4, December 1958, 
-347 


JAPANESE NUCLEAR POWERPLANT 


A British firm has a contract to build a nuclear power 
station outside of Tokyo, only the third full-sized 
reactor to be built outside of Britain (the other 2 

are in Italy). A third of the total cost of £30 million 
is work to be performed by Japanese contractors working 
under the Japan Atomic Power Construction group. The 
British are to construct the reactor, boilers & turbines 
& do the work connected with them. Cost per kilowatt 

of capacity installed is about £130 compared to 2108 

for a newly designed station in England. 
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Part of the higher cost for the Japanese station is due 
to its relatively small size of 150 MW. But a larger 
part is due to the extra cost of elaborate earthquake 
precautions, increasing engineering costs by 30-40%. 

The reactor will float on concrete rafts, & the pressure 
shell of the reector & the concrete shielding must be 
thickened & stiffened. In addition, a secondary method 
of shutting down the reactor will be incorporated for 
emergencies. 

("Atomic Energy", THE ECONOMIST (London), April 11, 1959) 


JAPAN'S TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE TO SOUTH ASIA 


Japanese farming methods, especially rice growing 
techniques, are being well received in Southeast Asia. 
According to the Japanese government numerous requests 
have been received from the Southeast Asian countries 
for Japanese farming specialists. Thus far some 150 
Japanese technicians and 66 specialists have been sent 
to Southeast Asia, the Middle East, and Ethiopia. Many 
people from these areas have come to Japan for technical 
reas enee The number of such trainees totalled 835 in 
958. 
("Japanese Farming Methods in South Asia", FAR EASTERN 
ECONOMIC REVIEW, Hongkong, April 9, 1959) 


_ CONSERVATIVE TREND IN JAPAN 


The recent election results indicate that the Japanese 
electorate is basically conservative & that even an 
indifferent conservative government, national or local, 
is preferred to socialists with bright faces. Both 
parties gained voting strength at the expense of the 
independents & minor parties, but conservative gains 
(44% of the votes in 1955 to 53% in 1959) much exceeded 
socialist gains (from 18.8 to 23.6%). Most thinking 
Japanese would feel happier "if the socialists now 
tempered their gustier proposals, especially their hero 
worship of Communist China, to suit the mood of an 
innately cautious & pragmaticeminded electorate." 
("Japan's Conservative Grassroots", THE ECONOMIST, 
London, May 2s 1959 ) 


JAPAN'S DIPLOMATIC POSITION 


Geographic location, military weakness, & proximity 
of powerful neighbors limit Japan's freedom of diplo- 
matic actione Caught between the USSR and Communist 
China on the one hand & the US on the other, Japan 
has chosen to allign herself with the West. Military 
ties between Japan & the US are based on the Mutual 
Defense Assistance Agreement of 1954. 
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Japan derives both protection & economic advantages 

oi from her alliance with the US. However, strong do- 
mestic political currents are demanding a readjustment 
of Japanese-US diplomacy. 


sure 

e One of the thorny issues in Japan's relations with the 
hod US is the stationing of American troops in Japan under 
r the terms of the 1951 security pact. 


1959) In 1958, negotiations for a revision of the security 
treaty began in Tokyo. The Japanese have been demanding 
greater "independence," reflecting an improved inter- 
national position & heightened feeling of nationalism. 


Be Japan's position in relation to the USSR is based 
sts mainly on Russian demands that she remove American 
2s bases from her territory & separate herself from the 
American alliance. 

ent 


Overj-all Japanese policy is to strengthen her indepen- 

Many dent position & to move in the direction of a readjust- 

ni cal ment of relations with both East and West. 

in (P. Fe Langer, “Japan: New Problems," HEADLINE SERIES, 
March-April, 1959) 


OKINAWA'S FUTURE 


The Okinawans view their future with mixed feeling. On 
the one hand, there is a strong sentiment for "reversion" 
ese (return to Japan). With few resources & a growing 

: population, Okinawa must depend on some large country 
cals economically, & the pullof Tokyo is quite powerful. 

On the other hand, the history of Okinawa has left "a 


Le sense of apartness." Although influenced by both China 
1s & Japan in the past, Okinawa has developed through 

ped ed centuries its own culture: its own architecture, 

1g music, dramatic forms, handicrafts. There are also 


bitter memories of Japanese arrogrance & the fear of 
here | Japanese economic domination. 


It is likely that the Okinawans will continue to talk 
about “reversion” but to do little about it--provided 
their basic needs are satisfied by American money 
ouring in. 

E. Ge Seidensticker, "The View from Okinawa", JAPAN 
QUARTERLY, Tokyo, January-March, 1959) 


PROBLEMS IN PAKISTAN 
Pakistan's present military rule can be attributed to 
ary the complex problems inherited at the time of inde- 
pendence. In 1947 the new state was born in religious 
conflict & economic & political chaos. She did not 


y 


possess a trained & experienced cadre of civil servants. 
Partition also created the handicap of division into two 
wings, separated by over 1000 miles of Indian territory. 
Other contributing factors to the present situation ine 
clude "the lack of party & cabinet solidarity, provincial 
rivalries, & conflict between the political power of the 
central government & that of the provinces." Finally, 
widespread illiteracy among the people has "made them sus 
ceptible to demagoguery rather than to the calm considera 
tion of national problems." 


In some respects the new regime of General Ayub Khan 
represents a turn to the solidarity of British rule. It 
has made proposals for needed reforms in education, health, 
welfare, refuge rehabilitation, & land reform. If the 
regime can ultimately establish democratic institutions 
on a firmer basis, Pakistan's experiment may "contain 
significant implications for other underdeveloped coun- 
tries in Asia." 

(J. Ee. O., “Economic & Political Problems in Pakistan," 
THE WORLD TODAY, London, April 1959) 


SINGAPORE'S POLITICS 


In June 1959, Singapore's new constitution went into 
effect. An elected Slemember Assembly legislates for the 
new selfegoverning state. Mr. Lee Kuan Yew, Secretary- 
General of the anti-colonial People's Action Party (P.A.P,) 
will be the first Prime Minister. His party is the best 
organized group with the broadest popular support. The 
most important of other parties are the Singapore People's 
Alliance Party with a mildly socialistic programme & the 
rightewing businessman's party--the Liberal-Socialists. 
The others are the United Malay National Crganization, 
the Labour Front, the Workers’ Party, the Party Rakyat, 
the Pan-Malayan Islamic Party, & the Citizens’ Party. 

(G. Ge Boland, "More Politics Than Trade in Singapore," 
NEW COMMONWEALTH, London, April 1959) 


TAIWAN: KUOMINTANG MANIFESTO 


The Kuomintang Central Committee ended its plenary sessio 
in Taipei on May 19 with a resolution calling for the use 
of both military force & political means to attain the 
goal of national recovery. The resolution recommended an 
18-point program for implementation after the recovery 
of the mainland. The progrem includes such points as: 


1) Abolition of discrimination because of sex, religion: 
race, social stending or party affiliation; 


2) Restoration of freedom of speech, publication, assembly 
intellectual activities, worship, marriage, residence, & 
change of residence. 
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3) The land-toethe-tiller policy used in Taiwan be 
carried out on the mainland. 


4) Factories & mines be turned over to the management 
of non-Communist workers who operate them; 


5) Suppression of intellectuals be lifted & human 
dignity & academic freedom be respected; : 


6) Self-determination for Tibet. 
(Chinese News Service, "Party Heads Stress Dual Means 
Against Reds", FREE CHINA WEEKLY, NN-LIX-21, pe 3) 


THE TIBETAN REVOLT 


Although legally the revolt in Tibet is an internal 
problem of Communist China, India cannot remain uncone 
cerned about it. India's interests in Tibet are not 
only sentimental, cultural, or historical but also 
based on “enlightened self-interest." A part of Uttar 
Pradesh has a common border with Tibet. India also 
has special ties of friendship with the 3 Himalayan 
States of Nepal, Bhutan, and Sikkim. 


Under present conditions India will not intervene in 
Tibet. But the Indian government certainly can and 
should do two things: 1) make clear to Peking Indie's 
concern and anxiety about the developments in Tibet 
and (2) grant asylum to refugees from the "roof of the 
world. 

("Trouble in Tibet", THE EASTERN ECONOMIST, New Delhi, 
March 27, 1959) 
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PART SIX: LATIN AMERICA 


LATIN AMERICA GETS FAIR SHARE OF US AID 


One cause of discord between the US and Latin America 
is the misconception Latin Americans have about the 
amount of technical & economic assistance they have 
received from the US. The US lent and spent about 

$74 billion of foreign aid from 1945 to 1958. Latin 
America received $2.9 billion or 3.9% of this amount. 
If US contributions to the World Bank, the International 
Stabilization Fund, the State Department's International 
Exchange Service, USIA, and UN agencies are added in, 
the total aid to Latin America is raised to $3.6 
billioneeor 5% of the total aid for an area that has 
6e2% of the world's population. Moreover, Latin _. 
America's share has been increasing during the last 3 
years. Our private investments in Latin America have 
been even larger, totaling $9.7 billion at the close of 
1957. 

(J. Fred Rippy,s "Some Thoughts on Postwar Pan-American 
Problems and Their Solution", INTER-AMERICAN ECONOMIC 
AFFAIRS, Spring, 1959) 


FREEDOM OF PRESS IN LATIN AMERICA 


Jules Dubois, chairman of the Committee on Freedom of 
the Press of the Inter-American Press Association 
(IAPA) denounced 6 Cuban newspapers as having been 
subsidized by the Batista regime. He also charged 
that there has been Communist infiltration in the 
Venezuelan press. The Board of Directors of IAPA will 
investigate the subsidy charge. The Board described 
the Dominican Republic and Paraguay as "the darkest 
spots for the press of the Americas." 

("El Salvador", HISPANIC AMERICAN REPORT, May, 1959) 


CENTRAL AMERICA: FREE TRADE IN TEN YEARS 


El Salvador has ratified the Multilateral Treaty of 
Central American Free Trade and Economic Integration 
which was signed last year by ministers from the 5 
Central American republicse The treaty now goes into 
effect. It eliminates tariffs on a list of items and 
aims at free trade between Central American nations in 


10 years. 
("El Salvador", HISPANIC AMERICAN REPORT, March, 1959) 


PROBLEMS OF LATIN AMERICAN COMMON MARKET 


The Common Market for Latin America requires a manifest 
and practical community of markets in order to work. 
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Unless the vast distances are saturated with human & 
economic content the idea is impossible. Brazil is 
further from Ecuador than from Europe because the 
real economies of these countries have no contact. 
Most of this population will be filled by the local 
demographic increase. The doors must be opened to 
immigrants from all countries & proposals for birth 
control must not be heeded. 

(Napoleon Viera Altamirano, "Marginales al Continente: 
el Despertar Sudamericana", CUADERNOS AMERICANOS, 
May-June, 1959 ) 


IMPENDING DEMOCRATIC REVOLUTIONS 


Fidel Castro's "Declaration of Caracas" calls for the 
formation of a democratic bloc to expel dictatorial 
governments from the OAS. President Betancourt of 
Venezuela & Jose Figueres, former president of Costa 
Rica, supported the declaration. The executive council 
of the AFL-CIO urged the OAS to expel the Dominican 
Republic until a democratic govt. was elected in the 
countrye A Committee for the Liberation of the Domini- 
can Republic has formed in Venezuela uniting 3 groups 
of exiles. A Haitian Revolutionary Front, headed by 

3 defeated candidates for Haiti's presidency, was 
launched in Cuba with Castro's open cooperation. Castro 
is clearly against the Trujillo govt., & Haiti might 

be used as a stepping stone for any invasion. The 
problem is how to start such a movement without pro- 
voking US intervention. The US decision to send a 
Marine Mission requested by the Haitian govt. was 
criticized by exiles who said that it might involve 

the US in an explosive political situation. 


Figueres stressed to Castro the Latin American stake 

in the cold war. He also pointed out that US companies 
in Costa Rica & Venezuela had been willing to settle 
differences. Castro declared himself a neutral in the 
cold war, & charged that big trusts & vested interests 
Caused more Cuban deaths than the Batista regime. 
("Foreword", "Cuba", "Venezuela", "Costa Rica”, "Haiti", 
"Dominican Republic", HISPANIC AMERICAN REPORT, 

April, 1959-May 1959 


RAPID CHANGES ROCK HEMISPHERE 


Latin America is undergoing severe changes. The indus- 
trial revolution & the democratic revolution are 
occurring simultaneously. Factors in the revolutionary 
Change includes a population explosion since World 

War II, new methods in agriculture, rapid growth of 
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industry, & an increasing concentration of people in 
the cities. Often the true picture of Latin America 
is not shown in this country. Also our business enter. 
prises in Latin America often fail to accept their 
responsibility. 


The self-interest of North Americans requires improved 
understanding of the changes in Latin America: 1) 
Latin America is the rear door of our international 
security. 2) It is a source of strategic materials. 
3) The battle against Communism is easily lost where 
education facilities & living standards are as low as 
in Latin America. 

(Preston E. James, "Recent Developments in Latin 
America, THE JOURNAL OF GEOGRAPHY, LVIII, No. 4, 
April 1959, 164174) 


LABOR PROBLEMS 


The Peruvian Labor Confederation resolved that workers 
cannot remain neutral in an ideologically divided world, 
and voted to affiliate with the anti-Communist Inter- 
American Region Labor Organization (ORIT). It rejected 
the argument that this would mean domination by Yankee 
imperialism. The independent union of oil workers also 
rebuffed the Communists by refusing to join the com- 
peting, pro-Communist confederation of labor. 


Mexico has recently been plagued with labor unrest. 
The new president, Lopez Mateos, who was expected to 
be soft with labor, has taken instead a strong stand 
against leftist labor forces. Mexico demanded the 

recall of two staff members of the Russian Imbassy 


for cons piring with the Mex. Communists against the govh) 


"Peru", HISPANIC AMERICAN REPORT, March 195% 
May 1959) . 


HEMISPHERE OIL INVESTMENT 


Oil is the most important commodity in world trade, 
by both bulk & value. The US is still the world's 
largest producer & consumer of oil. 


Political uncertainties in the Middle East Make addi- 
tional investments there in oil less attractive than 
formerly. Consequently, US private money has turned 
away from the Middle East since the war with new in- 
vestments of only $1.2 billion. Total US oil invest- 
ment in Latin America since the war has been over $3 
billion. 


(Clifford Frank Own, "Oil in the Western Hemisphere", 
HARVARD BUSINESS REVIEW, May-June 1959) 
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NON- INTERVENTION: AN OUTMODED DOCTRINE 


In 1945 Uruguay unsuccessfully urged a reconsideration 
of the doctrine of non-intervention. Although the OAS 

& the Pan American Union tend to follow the will of 

the strongest (i. e., the US) they should still be urged 
to revise the doctrine. Dictatorial governments in 
Latin America pose a problem in the:defense of human 
rights. The old dichotomy between intervention & non- 
intervention ..ust be rejected. International law used 
to look only to the interests of govts. But the agree- 
ments signed in Mexico & San Francisco have laid the 
basis for a new international law proclaiming certain 
universal human rights. Under this new law, interfer- 
ence by other nations to help victims of despotism 

would be perfectly justified. This doesn't mean uni- 
lateral intervention, nor unjust domination by the great 
power, nor regional imperialism. These are problems 

for a world community, about to organize itself federally, 
& they can only be solved by juridical norms through 

an appropriate judicial organization. 

(Carlos Sanchez Viamonte, "Interventionism", CUADERNOS 
AMERICANOS, May-June 1959) 


ARGENTINE ECONOMY 


President Frondizi's austerity plan for economic stab- 
ilization went into effect in January, 1959. Govern- 
ment subsidies & price controls ended, some prices rose 
as much as 300%,-some property expropriated by Peron 
was restored to owners, & currency became freely con- 
vertible. Foreign investors showed continued interest 
in the development programe The Argentine Oil Monopoly 
Opened contract bidding for drilling several thousand 
more wells. The plan for attracting private investment 
moved ahead as Frondizi visited the US, making a case 
for his country's business climate. Many groups in 
Argentina. protested these policies, but the Army firmly 
backed the President. ("Argentina”", HISPANIC AMERICAN 
REPORT, March 1959-April 1959) 


THE BOLIVIAN REVOLUTION 


In 1953 Bolivia instituted a land reform program 
designed to break up the feudal estates, but to exempt 
modern agricultural enterprises. Maximum limits are 
set for farm sizes in various parts of the country. 

The National Revolutionary Movement (MNR) has organized 
peasants into unions to press land claims. Even though 
the program is rife with political expediency, some 
real reforms may result. Few Indian communities have 
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taken the opportunity to get back their communal lands, 
The attempt to free the peasant from personal subjuga- 
tion has largely succeeded, though some landlords have 
held their peasants with better treatment. Efforts to 
increase agricultural production have failed. In spite 
of the bad economic effects of land reform, Bolivia's 
economic development program may yet succeed. 

(Dwight R. Heath, "Land Reform in Bolivia", INTER- 
AMERICAN ECONOMIC AFFAIRS, Spring, 1959) 


BOLIVIAN TIN 


The International Tin Agreement Council increased tin 
export quotas for April, 1959. Increases of 14% for 
the Belgian Congo, Bolivia, Indonesia, Malaya, Nigeria, 
and Thailand were permitted due to more limited exports 
from the USSR & increased demand in the US. Bolivian 
production costs were $78 a ton more than the selling 
price, not including transportation costs. Ways are 
being sought to allow Bolivia to pay for transportation 
in the currency of the country through which the tin 
is shipped, instead of paying in dollars. Bolivia's 
recent income from tin was about $3 million per month 
as against $8 million in 1953. 

("Bolivia", HISPANIC AMERICAN REPORT, April 1959) 


BOLIVIAN GOVERNMENT IS MARXIST 
The US is backing a government in Bolivia whose leaders 


were nationalistic, collectivistic, anti-United States, | 


& critical of political liberalism. The ideology of 
the MNR is revisionist Merxism. The movement has been 
highly dictatorial, even though President Siles has 
recently acted against extreme leftewing influences. 


The army has been supplanted by worker-pessant militias. 


Both the land reform program & the nationalization of 


the tin mines reflect the influence of Marxist-Trotskyit: 


influences. Productivity from the farms & the mines 
has dropped as a consequence. Why should the US cone 
tinue to subsidize a govt. dedicated to ideals contrary 
to our own? 

(William S. Stokes, "The ‘Revolucion Nacional’ and 

the MNR in Bolivia", INTER-AMERICAN ECONOMIC AFFAIRS, 
Spring 1959) 


US-BRAZILIAN TRADE 
Brazil & the US agreed to a new schedule of tariffs 


under the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade (GATT). 


One of the major difficulties was Brazil's insistence 
on imposing high tariffs on competing US products. It 
was agreed to make Brazil's protectionist tariffs tem- 
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porary in order to give a start to Brazilian enterprises 
Brazil agreed to reduce or freeze tariffs on 333 prod- 
cuts, including heavy machinery, transporation equip= 
ment, & foodstuffs. The US continued concessions on 
cocoa butter, menthol, and Brazil nuts. Coffee, the 
main US import, remained duty free. 

("Brazil", HISPANIC AMERICAN REPORT, April 1959) 


AGRARIAN PROBLEM IN CHILE 


Chile's constitution recognizes that property has a 
social function. Certain countries at certain times 
need collectivization; other countries need private 
property. Intensive mechanization of egriculture is 
profitable only in countries with great plains. Social 
reality in Latin America shows that eny economic plan- 
ning must respect private property & the liberty of the 
citizen. In Chile the Bank of Colonization has exclu- 
sive direction of land settlement. It is supposed to 
discourage speculation, divide up the land, & encourage 
cooperativese The Bank's work has been hindered by the 
financial crisis in Chile & by political interference 
in the selection of settlers. In all sections of Chile 
there is a lack of middleesized farms (2.5 to 12,500 
acres). Simple subdivision of land is not the solution 
to the problem. At present, the very small farm pro- 
duces just enough for the owner & the very large farm 
persists in using primitive methods. What is needed is 
encouragement of the right size farm to fit various 
sections of the country & a better exploitation of all 
farms. 

(Oscar Alvarez Andrews, "The Agrarian Problem in Chile", 
REVISTA MEXICANA DE SOCIOLOGIA, XX, Noe 1) 


AGRARIAN PROBLEM IN GUATEMALA 


Since 1880 Guatemala has been going through a capite- 
alist stage of development with profound changes in 
the land system & the means of production. The dice 
tatorship of Ubico (1923-1944) passed an agrarian law 
but used it as a means of political repression. The 
middle class revolution of 1944 repealed onerous laws, 
adopted a labor code, & began a land division. These 
reforms were poorly planned & technically deficient & 
the class struggle was heightened--but the system did 
succeed in distributing considerable amounts of land 
to the peasants. In 1954 privileged minorities led a 
counter-revolution & deposed the Arbenz government. 
"Free enterprise" was stressed & a good part of the 
seized land was restored to the large landholders. 
However, the liberal Indian policy was strengthened & 
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technical assistance was increased. The national inte. 
gration of Guatemalan society is intimately linked to 
an agrarian solution & to a fair regulation of working 
conditions. 

(Mario Monteforte Toledo, "The Process of Economic 
Acculturation in Guatemala", REVISTA MEXICANA DE 
SOCIOLOGIA, XX, Noe 1) 


MEXICO'S MONETARY POLICY 


Mexican monetary policy since 1954 has made for general 
monetary stability, but budgetary deficits or surpluses 
& balance of payments have exerted even stronger infla- 


tionary or deflationary pressures. Economic growth in 
Mexico will probably continue but recent budget defici 
mean continued inflationary pressures. Even so, not al 
of the price benefits of the 1954 devaluation have end 
Prices have risen 10 to 12% a year, resulting in some 
capital flight & a drop of internat'l reserves. On the 
bright side, Mexican exports are diverse enough to wit 
stand occasional slumps in world market prices. fForei 
& domestic investment continues at a high rate. Mexico 
basic need is a balanced budget & a tight money policy, 
(Robert F. Bnery, "Mexican Monetary Policy Since the 
1954 Devaluation", INTER-AMERICAN ECONOMIC AFFAIRS, 
Spring, 1959) 


PEMEX 


Petroleos Mexicanos (PEMEX) received $72 million in 
loans from the US & the European Common Market. This 
is the first large loan from the US to a nationalized 
oil company, the first credit from the European Common 
Market acting as a unit, & the first large credit to 
PEMEX since the 1938 expropriation of the foreign oil 
companies. Four US banks extended $40 million of the 
total loan because PEMEX is a "good risk". The former 
president of Mexico, Lazaro Cardenas, criticized the 
foreign loans contending that Mexican capital could 
have been found to do the job. 

("Mexico", HISPANIC AMERICAN REPORT, April, May, 1959) 


MEXICAN SOCIETY 


Political democracy has enjoyed a conspicuous growth in 
Mexe since 1940. The role of the military has been 
markedly reduceds Mexico has enjoyed years of stabili 
peaceful elections, free press, free speech, free wor- 
ship, & improved living standards. The present govt. i 
representative of various sectors of the population, bu 
somewhat less so than under Cardenas. Remaining probl 
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agriculture in some regions remains primitive; foreign 
capital dominates certain basic industries; the rail- 
road system is still inadequate; the economy is too 
dependent on export of raw materials. 


US culture is increasing in impact on Mexican life; 
Americans are the largest group of resident foreigners. 
American tourists number over million per year. Ad-=- 
vertising, retail sales practices, hotels, etc., reflect 
American influence. English has replaced French as a 2nd 
language. However, antagonism to the US has not dis- 
appeared. It is strongest among the small Mexican 
industrialists, who feel threatened by North American 
corporations & their subsidiaries. 


(Oscar Lewis, "Mexico Since Cardenas", SOCIAL RESEARCH, 


alll xXxVI, No. 1, Spring 1959, 18-30) 
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PANAMA OPPOSED BY UN SHIPPERS 


Membership by Panama & Liberia on 4 committee of the UN 
Maritime Consultative Organization 
was opposed by other nations who dislike flags of con- 
venience & argue that the nationality of the owners is 
the crucial factor. The decision was referred to the 
International Court of Justice. 

("Panama", HISPANIC AMERICAN REPORT, March 1959) 


PARAGUAY 


Strong pressure from outside antiedictatorial forces & a 
split between the Army & the dominant Colorado Party 
within Paraguay threatened the regime of President 
Stroessner. Complying with an Army ultimatum, Stroess- 
ner took personal control of the government, arrested 
the leaders of the Colorado Party, & thus transformed 
Paraguay into a straight military dictatorship. 
("Paraguay", HISPANIC AMERICAN REPORT, April 1959) 


VENEZUELAN OIL 


Venezuela's increased taxes on petroleum have caused 
foreign oil companies to cut advertising & curtail exe 
ploration programs. The competitive advantage of Vene- 
zuelan oil over American oil has been erased & the US 
is now likely to prefer domestic & Arabian oil. To 
reassure the oil industry, President Betancourt prom- 
ised "no sudden decrees". The president of the Creole 


Petroleum Corporation, who was highly critical of the 

new tax policy, was replaced by the man who had worked 

out the original 50-50 formula with Betancourt. 
("Venezuela", HISPANIC AMERICAN REPORT, March, April 1959) 
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PART SEVEN 
SCIENTIFIC AND TECHNICAL POTENTIAL 


CURE FOR PARASITIC WORMS 


A new British vaccine against lungworm infection in 
cattle is a major breakthrough in helminthology. The 
larvae are irradiated by xeray. "This reduces the vi- 
tality of the larvae to aee.calculated level, allowing 
them, when swallowed in an appropriate dose, to survi vel 
just long enough to stimulate an adequate immunising 
reaction, but not to reach the lungs & produce clinical 
symptoms." Until now it has been impossible to treat 
parasitic worms in the manner of bacterial & virus 
diseases: inducing mild infection to stimulate forma 
tion of antibodies which give immunity. The new i 
i 


may lead to vaccines against other parasitic worms wh 
infect humans in the tropics. 

("Breakthrough for Helminthologists", THE ECONOMIST, 
London, March 7, 1959) 


BRITISH NUCLEAR MERCHANT SHIPS 


In accelerating plans for nuclear powered merchant 
ships, the British are interested in achieving more 
economical means of sea transport & not in prestige 
or research, & will therefore be slower than the US & 
USSR who are willing to write off part of the costs 
for research. 

("World News Roundup", NUCLEONICS, XVII, No. 6, June 
1959, pe 25) 


PEACEFUL USES FOR A-BOMBS 


A search is on for uses for atomic bombs as opposed to 
reactors. One basic technique is to set them off under 
ground & try to extract the heat thus generated by mean 
of wells. Exploding these bombs in oil shale beds 
might make it possible to extract the oil at a come 
petitive price. If this succeeds, world oil reserves 
will be enormously expanded. A cheap source of heat 
might also reduce the cost of distilling fresh water 
from the seas. 

("Plowshare Projects Reviewed at Cleveland", NUCLEONICS 
XVII, No. 6, June, 1959, 96 ) 


ORGANIZATION OF SCIENTIFIC WORK 


In Britain, Norway, Canada, & the US scientific activi- 
ties are organized through a multiplicity of parallel 
groups: universities, scientific institutes, govt. 
agencies, etc. Each nation's system has drawbacks & 
disadvantages. The style of organization & type of 
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activities emphasized results in part from constitue 
tional structure, which shapes the mode of government 
participation. It is agreed that Britain excels in 
support for basic research, while the US is best at 
producing applied scientists, engineers & practical 
applicationse In Norway & Canada there are conscious 
attempts to direct science activities into programs 
useful to the nation’s economic systems, e.g, forest 
roduct research & arctic biology. 

SCIENCE, March 13, 1959 = March 20, 1959, Vol. 129, 
Nos. 3350 & 3351: E. S. Hiscocks, "Organization of 
Science in the United Kingdom"; R. Major, "Organization 
of Scientific Activities in Norway"; B. G. Ballard, 
"Organization of Scientific Activities in Canada"; 

De Ke Price, "Organization of Science Here & Abroad". 


FALLOUT REPORT 


The General Advisory Committee of the AEC reported 
that fallout from present testing amounts to less than 
5% of the total radiation from natural sources &. less 
than 5% of the total expected radiation from medical 
Xerays absorbed by the average American. However, 
fallout is not uniform; the weather dumps in some 
places at a higher rate than others. Further, no one 
knows how much radiation exposure is necessary to 
trigger leukemia & or bone cancer in susceptible indi- 
viduals. 

("News of Science, SCIENCE, May 22, 1959, Vol. 129, 
No. 3360, p. 1413) 


A SCIENCE OF MANAGEMENT? 


Operations research (or operations analysis) is the 
application of various mathematical & statistical 
methods to the solution of practical economic problems. 


Abstractly, any problem in the area of operations 
research can be described as a problem in rational 
decision making. Some of the more useful methods of 
operations research are linear programming, inventory 
planning & inventory control, queing or waiting line 
theory, game theory & scheduling. 

(Sven Dano, "On the Nature & Significance of Operations 
Research," CURRENT ECONOMIC COMMENT, May 1959, 11-16) 


A WORD OF CAUTION 


Operations research may well be developing "a manage- 
ment gadget bag of techniques for the efficiency 
expert..." "Scientific is not synonymous with quanti- 
fication. If this were true, astrology would be the 
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queen of the sciences..." We may well be defeating 

a major breakthrough by an over emphasis on "technique,! 
(Peter Drucker, "Thinking Ahead--Potentials of Manage. 

HARVARD BUSINESS REVIEW, January-February 
959 


AUTOMATED PLANNING 


Business has generally lagged behind government & the 
armed forces in realizing the potential powers of com- 
puting systems. Electronics manufacturers are produce 
ing for the military total systems of considerably more 
power & scope than those used in business which tends 
toward "piecemeal" application. The author suggests 
that business should orient.its operational projections 
and planning with the availability of totel electronic 
systems in mind. [Illustrations of this thinking in the 
military are to be found in the: Army Ordnance Supply 
System, Air Material Command, SAC, Naval Gun Factory, 
the Marine Corps and others. 


With an eye to future developments, the author suggests 
that "the legal, economic, historic and social factors 
at work in this computer business may be leading us 
out of the area of free competition into that of the 
regulated public utility..." 

(Alan 0. Mann, "Computer Power: A Public Utility?" 
COMPUTERS AND AUTOMATION, April 1959) 


See also, "Tomorrow's Jobs with Automation", JOURNAL 
OF THE COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY PERSONNEL ASSOCIATION, 
February » 1959 11-118. 


Also, R. Hunt Brown, "The Feasibility Study for Office 
Automation", SYSTEMS AND PROCEDURES, February 1959. 


ENGINEERING ENROLLMENTS DROP 


A survey of institutions offering accredited curricue 
lums in engineering in the US reveals the first drop 
in total engineering enrollments in 7 years. The 
decrease was confined to undergraduate enrollments. 
(Justin C. Lewis and Henry H. Armsby, "Engineering 
Enrollments and Degrees in ECPDeaccredited Institu- 
tions: 1958,'' JOURNAL OF ENGINEERING EDUCATION, 
February 15, 1959, 482-498) 
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PART EIGHT 
THE PROCESSES OF INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


THE LAW OF TOTAL WAR 


The concept of total warfare obviates the distinction 
between combatant & noncombatant & introduces a new 
classification: 1) persons immediately involved as com- 
batants or producers of war material who are "legitimate 
objects of warfare"; 2) persons in actual or potential 
areas of warfare & who may thereby be subjected to the 
necessities of war; 3) persons in neither category who 
may, therefore, be immune from the effects of warfare. 
These distinctions recognize the pervasiveness & imper- 
sonality of modern total warfare. As rules of warfare 
predicated upon standards of civilization give way to 
doctrines of necessities of war, the prospect can only 
be cause for utmost concern for civilization's future. 
(Georg Schwarzenberger, "The Law of Air Warfare & the 
frend Towards Total War", THE AMERICAN UNIVERSITY LAW 
REVIEW, VIII, No. 1, Jan 1959, 1-18) 


WORLD COURT ANNUAL SUMMARY 


Last term the Internat'l Court of Justice decided its 
first case involving a question of private internat'l 
law in the Case Concerning the Application of the Con- 
vention of 1902 Governing the Guardianship of Infants 
(Netherlands v. Sweden). During the year 5 states ac- 
cepted the compulsory jurisdiction of the Court: the 
Sudan with 3 reservations including domestic jurisdice 
tion disputes as determined by it; Belgium, Finland, & 
Japan with reservations limiting the Court's jurisdiction 
ratione temporis, Japan also reserved the right to sub- 
mit disputes to other forms of adjudication; Great 
Britain in a new declaration with 9 reservations. 


Members of the European Common Market established the 
Court of Justice of the European Communities, Oct., 1958. 
(Manley 0. Hudson, "The Thirty-Seventh Year of the 

World Court", AMERICAN JOURNAL OF INTERNATIONAL LAW, 
LIII, Noe 2, April 1959, 319-323) 


NIXON PROPOSAL ON TREATY INTERPRETATION 


On April 13, Vice President Nixon proposed the World 
Court as arbiter of disputes arising under East-West 
agreements. This was prompted by the fact that Soviet 
interpretation of the Yalta, Potsdam, & Geneva (1955) 
Agreements is vastly different from that of the US. Mr. 
Nixon desires application of his proposal to all treaties. 
(V. M. Dean, "Would World Law Avert War?", FOREIGN 

POLICY BULLETIN, May 15, 1959) 
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LAW OF THE SEA CODIFIED 


The 4 conventions concluded at the Geneva Conference 

on the Law of the Sea represent the lst major codificaton 
of a topic in the substantive internat'l law of peace. 
These conventions not only cover the whole field of the 
public law of the sea but introduce important new rules 
regarding high seas fisheries & fishery conservation. This 
was also the first conference in which draft conventions 
prepared by the Internat’l Law Commission were the bases 
of discussion. The conference errived at no definitive 
results on the width of the territorial sea & the area 
of exclusive fishery rights; however, points of view on 
these issues were clerified in preparation for another 
conference next spring. (This article contains a detailed 
analysis of the Convention on the Territorial Sea & Con- 
tiguous Zone. 

(Sir Gerald Fitzmaurice, "Some Results of the Geneva 
Conference on the Law of the Sea.e Part I = The Terri- 
torial Sea & Contiguous Zone & Related Topics", INTER- 
NATIONAL COMPARATIVE LAW QUARTERLY, VII, Pt. I; 

January 1959, 73-121) 


CONVENTION ON CONTINENTAL SHELF 


Internat'l law since World War II has seen the growth 

of law on exploitation of maritime natural resources & 
control cf the continental shelf. The Truman Proclama- 

_ tion of 1945 on sovereignty over the continentel shelf 
started a rash of claims including the 1952 claim by 
Chile, Ecuador, & Peru of a 200emile maritime zone in 
lieu of a continental shelf. The subject was considered 
at the Geneva Conference on the Law of the Sea in April 
1958. The resultant Convention on the Continental Shelf 
was one of 4 conventions concluded at the conference. By 
this convention a coastal state has sovereign rights over 
the adjacent continental shelf for exploration & exploite 
tion of fisheries & mineral resources. Non-use does not 
constitute a loss of the rights. However, a coastal state 
does not acquire any rights over the superjacent waters. 
Related problems of the breadth of the territorial sea 

& its determination for archipelagoes such as Indonesia 
were deferred to a later conference. 

(Nicholas J. Campbell, Jr., "International Law Develop- 
ments Concerning National Claims to and in Offshore 
Areas", TULANE LAW REVIEW, XXXIII, February 1959, 339-356) 


CHARTER LACKS DEFINITIONS 


Voting procedures in the UN General Assembly are treated 
in Article 18 of the Charter, but it does not clearly 
define the voting majority necessary for adoption of 
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resOlutions. Article 18 establishes 2 categories of 
questions, "important questions" which require a 2/3 
yote & “other questions” which require a simple majority. 
The terms "important" & "question" are not clarified by 
the list in paragraph 2 of the article. In practice, 
the General Assembly uses both kinds of majorities in 
voting on resolutions without defining terms. 

(Ernest L. Kerley, "Voting on Important Questions in 

the United Nations General Assembly", AMERICAN JOURNAL 
OF INTERNATIONAL LAW, LIII, Noe 2, April 1959, 324-340) 


MYTH OF DISARMAMENT "YARDSTICK" 


On April 22, 1929, at the League of Nations Preparatory 
Commission on Disarmament in Geneva, the chairmen of the 
US delegation, Ambassador Gibson, proposed that a "yard- 
stick" "be used to evaluate the characteristics of naval 
vessels in an effort to reconcile the differing needs of 
naval powers." Defining this yardstick proved to be an 
insurmountable task, & the proposal was later removed. 
The President & his advisers were probably sincere, but 
their enthusiasm diminished "as they became aware of the 
complexities of the problem & the hostility of the ex- 
perts". The real significance of the yardstick was psy- 
chological. It caught the popular imagination, helped 
dispel the disillusionment that had developed from re- 
peated failures at Geneva, & thereby paved the way for 
the 1930 treaty. 

(Raymond G. O'Connor, "The 'Yardstick' and Naval Dis- 
armement in the 1920's," THE MISSISSIPPI VALLEY HISTORICAL 
REVIEW, XLV, #3, December 1958, 441-463) 


A COURT OF NATURAL LAW? 


At the present stage of development of internat'l insti- 
tutions, individuals have no way to protect their 
inalienable rights except by reliance on their respec- 
tive states. The author proposes establishment of an 
internat'l minimum standerd of individual rights by treaty 
& an Internat'l Court of Habeas Corpus to hear cases in- 
volving these rights. Aggrieved persons could seek a 
writ of habeas corpus from the court, & any state refusing 
to surrender a person to the court for such a hearing 
would be subject to UN sanctions. Precedent for such a 
court is found in the new Evropean Court of Human Rights. 
(Luis Kutner, "World Habeas Corpus for International 

Man: A Credo for International Due Process of Law", 
UNIVERSITY OF DETROIT LAW JOURNAL, XXXVI, No. 3, 

February 1959, 235-276) 
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PART NINE: NOTES ON THEORY 


CONFLICT NORMAL 


The prevalent Western misconception that peace is the 
norm of international relations has been the effective 
ally of totalitarian aggressors. 


A better name for our contest with Communism then cold 
wer is "protracted conflict.” The salient character- 

istics of the Communist doctrine of protracted conflict 
aret 1) the total objective of eventual world domina. 
tion & 2) constant shifting of the battleground, instrv 


ments & tactics to confuse the West, keep it off balanced 


& wear down its resistance. 


Our policy must rest on military strength & it must be 
positive & not solely "reactive". The decisive factor 
in Lebanon was the US capability of massive retaliation 
(Robert StrauszeHupe, "The Protracted Conflict", 

AIR FORCE, April 1959) 


PLANNED PARENTHOOD AND POPULATION THEORY 


Population predictions in the US, & impliedly in all 
welledeveloped areas, will be more difficult in the 
future because femily planning is accepted & practiced 
by all segments of the population, including Catholics, 
Social & economic factors influence family size to 
such an extent that the birth rate must be considered 
a variable subject to rather wide fluctuation. Popue 
lation theorists must take into account the desires of 
the parents to have children in preparing their esti- 
mates of growth. 

(Ronald F. Freedman, et al, "Family Planning in the 
AMERICAN, Vole 200, Noe 4, April 1959, 
pe 5 : 


UNIVERSALS OF DECISION-MAKING 


Twoinfluences are at work upon decision-makers in 
foreign policy, independently of national culture. The 
first of these is the principal of self-preservation. 
The second is the pattern of international relations 
based on historical development. 

(J. Frankel, "Decisionemaking Model in Foreign Policy"; 
POLITICAL STUDIES, Oxford, England, February 1959) 


INDICES OF ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 


The levels of economic activity & growth are reasonably 
well measured in the economically more advanced nations 
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In less developed nations, however, such information 
is usually deficient or entirely absent. Population 
data, though scent & inadequate, are more likely to 

be available than economic data. Both economists & 
demographers have demonstrated a high degree of rela- 
tionship between economic & demographic variables, 

so that the use of demographic data as indicators of 
economic level may be justifiable. Data which can be 
used in this manner are (1) population growth; (2) com- 
ponents of population change, such as mortality, 
fertility, demographic "type"; (3) population compo- 
sition; (4) population distribution; and (4) inter- 
related indices. 

(Philip Me Hauser, "Demographic Indicators of Economic 
Development"', ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT AND CULTURAL CHANGE, 
VII, Noe 2, January 1959, 98-116) 


THE BUREAUCRACY AND ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 


Economic development generally causes changes in the 
power and function of the public bureaucracy. Indus- 
trialization in Britain, France & the US in the 19th 
century greatly increased the size of the bureaucracy 
despite laissez-faire ideologies. They also reformed 
their bureaucracies to open recruitment to new social 
classes. Today the need for better governmental ma- 
chinery is primarily related to the large role govern- 
ment must play in any economic development program. 
Before the bureaucracy can be changed there must be 
some group with sufficient power interested in effect- 
ing that change. In the Middle East & other under- 
developed areas such groups are weak. Sometimes efforts 
at reform have had the effect of weakening the role 

of the bureaucracy. Development requires good admin- 
istration, but good administration itself is a product 
of economic development. At various times government 
bureaucracy has been a model for private bureaucracy 
& at other times private administration has been a 
model for government. At all periods there has been 
an interchange of systems & techniques. 

(Morroe Berger, "Bureaucracy and Economic Development”, 
REVISTA MEXICANA DE SOCIOLOGIA, XX, No. 2) 


SOCIAL RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 


There is no such single category as "underdeveloped 
country". There is a need to draw distinctions & 
discriminations between existing varieties of under- 
developed countries. Economic development is a 
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discontinuous process which can be divided into 3 
stages. The central period is that of the "take-off" 
(break with stagnant or slow-growing economic past), 
The findings of research in the area of social & 
cultural change are relevant here. The "teke-off" 
period is usually initiated by an elite group. In 
order to assess a society's potential for economic 
development, one must consider the pattern of social 
stratification, the value system, the economic sub- 
system, and the political subesystem. With respect 
each of these, the author advances a number of propo. 
sitions for gauging the social & cultural aspects re 
vant to economic development & cultural change. 
(Manning Nash, “Some Social and Cultural Aspects of 
Economic Development", ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT AND 
CULTURAL CHANGE, VII, No. 2, January 1959, 137-150) 


ADMINISTRATIVE THEORY 


As organizations grow, the proportion devoted to 
administrative duties tends to grow at a greater rate 
than does the whole organization. "Parkinson's Law" 
holds that the cause is the wish of officials to 
aggrandize themselvese Another explanation is that 
more services are expected from a big than from a 
small organization. The author believes the answer 
lies in the greatly expanded range of contacts which 
exists in larger organizations. 

(Frederic We Terrien, "Too Much Room at the Top?" 
SOCIAL FORCES, XXXVII, No. 4, May 1959, 298-305) 


POLITICS MEASURES STATUS 


To escape certain difficulties inherent in the way 
in which status classifications are commonly made, 
the author suggests that social stratification can b 
best understood by relating it to the political con- 
text in which it arises & is maintained. The stan- 
dards of those citizens who are confident of their 
role as members of a ruling class, & whose attribute 
are not handicaps to them in public life, will be the 
standards that are really respected in a given soci 
The political order is the public or authoritative 
distribution of respect. In a capitalist democracy, 
there is a chronic divergence between the political 
dominance of the average man and the self-esteem of 
the successful man. 

(Howard Me Brotz, "Social Stratification and the 
Political Order", THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF SOCIOLOGY, 
LXIV, No. 6, May 1959, 571-578) 
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NEED FOR VERIFICATION 


With the increase in research projects which study 
foreigners, it is unfortunate that little effort goes 
into replication or other techniques of verification. 
In following up a study undertaken originally by the 
Harvard Russian Research Center on a young Russian de- 
fector, the author found a significant number of errors 
in the original published findings. 

(Ivan D. London, "A Case Study on the Reliability of 
Research on Foreign Peoples", PSYCHOLOGICAL REPORTS, 
March 1959, 36-69 


CROSS-CULTURAL PSYCHOLOGY 


Readers interested in cross-cultural psychological 
research see: Carl Murchison (ed.), JOURNAL OF SOCIAL 
PSYCHOLOGY, May 1958. The entire issue is devoted to 
such research. 


INTERGROUP CONFLICT RESOLUTION 


Resolution of any intergroup conflict is dependent upon 
the psychological structures employed. Conflicts are 
resolvable in 4 ways! separate the groups, forcefully 
unite them, let stronger win, or maintain identity of 
each & employ interaction, discussion, decision. Only 
latter holds promise, & it offers 6 different approaches! 
negotiation by representatives (but each is under 
pressure to "win"); negotiation by top leaders (even 
less free to compromise); use of intermediary (relieves 
symptoms but not causes); judges (victory--defeat still 
involved); exchange of persons (tends to merely harden 
& intensify pre-existing attitudes) establishment of 
common, superordinate goals (requires high desire to 
reach common goals). Final possibility is "intergroup 
therapy", but this requires elimination of stereotypes 
& misperceptions, followed by search for new explana- 
tions of why other behaves as it does. This approach 
seems most promising, but requires considerable experi- 
mentation & validation. 

(Robert Re Blake, "Psychology and the Crisis of States- 
manship", AMERICAN PSYCHOLOGIST, February 1959, 87-94) 
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PERIODICALS READ 


Acta Psychologica 

Administrative Science Qtly 

Advanced Management 

Advancement of Science 

Advertising Age 

Africa 

Africa Digest 

Africa Special Report 

African Affairs 

African Studies Bulletin 

Air Force 

Air Force University Review 

Air University Qtly Review 

American City 

American Economic Review 

American Imago 

American Historical Review 

American Journal of 
Comparative Law 

American Jrnl of Economics 
and Sociology 


American Jrnl of Int'l Law 


American Jrnl of Mental 

Deficiency 

American Jrnl of Orthopsy- 
chiatry 


American Jrnl of Psychiatry 

American Jrnl of Psychology 

American Jrnl of Sociology 

American Pol. Sci. Review 

American Psychologist 

American Scientist 

American 

American Univ. Law Review 

Annals, Association of 
American Geographers 

Annals, American Academy of 
Pol. & Social Science 

Annals, Organization of 
American States 

Armed Forces Chemical Jrnl 

Armed Forces Management 

Armor 

Army 

Army Aviation 

Army Information Digest 

Asian Review (London) 

Astronautics 


Sociological Review 


bglish 


Australian Jrnl of Psychologierna 


Australian Law Jrnl 
Automatic Control 
Automation 
Automative Industries 
Automobile Engineer 
Aviation Week 


British Jrnl of Psychology § 


British Jrnl of Sociology 

Bulletin of the Menninger 
Clinic 

Bulletin of the Atomic 
Scientists 


California Management Revierh 


Cambridge Historical Jrnl 
Cambridge Law Jrnl 
Canadian Jrnl of Economics 
and Political Science 
Canadian Mining Jrnl 
Chroniques d'Outre-Ner 
Columbia Law Review 
Computers and Automation 
Conflict Resolution 
Contemporary Japan 
Contemporary Psychology 
Controller 
Cornell Law Quarterly 
Corona 
Cuadernos Americanos 
Current Economic Comment 


Data Processing Digest 
Dept. of State Bulletin 
Dun's Review & Modern Ind 


Eastern Economist (New Delhi 

Eastern World (London) 

Econometrica 

Economic Bulletin for Asia 
and the Far East 

Economic Development and 
Cultural Change 

Economic Geography 

Economic Geology 

Economic Journal 

Economica 
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keonomist (London) 

lectronics 

Pglish Historical Review 
hologeternal Affairs (Ottawa) 


tory Mgt. & Maintenance 
r Eastern Economic Review 
(Hong Kong) 

Eastern Survey 
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rdham Law Review 


reign Affairs 
8Y reign Policy Bulletin 
er ee Chine Weekly 


enetic PsychologyMonographs 
pographical Review of India 
ographical Studies 

orge Washington Law Review 
borgetown Law Journal 

oup Psychotherapy 


brvard Business Review 
Brvard Law Review 
feadline Series 
ispania 
ispanic American Historical 
Review 
fispaniceAmerican Report 
fispanic Review 
fistorical Studies: Ause 
tralia and New Zealand 
fistory 
istory News 
t fuman Orvanization 


fmpact of Science on Society 
ndian Economic Review 
ndustfimdian Jrnl of Psychology 
mdieana Law Jrnl 
DelhiIndustrial & Labor Relations 
Revi ew 
Jndustrial Science and 
Engineering 
j|ndustrial Quality Control 
da Inter-American Eco. Affairs 
jnt'l Comparetive Law Qtly 
nternationel Conciliation 
Int'l Jrnl (Toronto 
nt'l Jrnl of Psychoanalysis 


sia 


Int'l Jrnl of Social Psychiatry 

Int'l Monetary Fund Staff 
Papers 

Int'l Organization 

Int'l Public Administration 

Int'l Relations (London) 

Int'l Review of Administra- 
tive Sciences (Brussels) 

Iron Age 


Japan Qtly (Tokyo) 

Jrnl of Abnormal and Social 
Psychology 

Jrnl of African Administration 

Jrnl of the American Psycho- 
analytic Association 

Jrnl of Asian Studies 

Jrnl of Central European 
Affairs 

Jrnl of the College and Univ. 
Personnel Association 

Jrnl of Communication 

Jrnl of Consulting Psychology 

Jrnl of Economic History 

Jrnl of Engineering Education 

Jrnl of Experimental Psychology 

Jrnl of Farm Economics 

Jrnl of Finance 

Jrnl of General Psychology 

Jrnl of Genetic Psychology 

Jrnl of Geography 

Jrnl of Industrial Statistics 

Jrnl of Int'l Affairs 

Jrnl of Modern History 

Jrnl of Personality 

Jrnl of Personnel Administration 

Jrnl of Politicel Economy 

Jrnl of Politics 

Jrnl of Psychology 

Jrnl of the Royal United Ser- 
vice Institution (London) 

Jrnl of Social Issue 

Jrnl of Social Psychology 

Jrnl of Southern History 

Jrnl of World History 


Land Economics 
Latin-American Business 
Highlights 
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Law & Contemporary Problems 
Louisiana Law Review 


Magezine of Standards 
Management Methods 
Management Review 
Management Science 
Manager 
Marine Corps Gazette 
Mechanical Handling 
Mechanical Translation 
Michigan Law Review 
Middle East Journal 
Middle Eastern Affairs 
Military Affairs 
Military Engineer 
Military Review 
Mining Engineering 
Mind 
Missiles and Rockets 
Mississippi Valley 
Historical Review 
Modern Age 
Modern Law Review 
Modern Office Procedures 
Monthly Labor Review 


National Civic Review 
National Defense 
Transporation Jrnl 
National Geographic 
Magazine 
Nat'l Municipal Review 
Navy Management Review 
New Commonweelth (London) 
Nucleonics 


Office 

Office Executive 

Office Management 
Operations Research 
Ordnance 

Oriental Economist (Tokyo) 


Pacific Affairs 


Parliamentary Affairs (London) Southern Economic Jrnl 


Personnel 

Philippine Jrnl of Public 
Administration 

Philosophy of Science 

Physics Today 

Planning (London) 


State Government 
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Proceedings of the Academy 
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Psychological Record 
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Public Management 
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Research 

Research Trends 

Review of Economic Studies 

Review of Economics and 
Statistics 

Review of Politics 

Review of Social Economy 
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Round Table (London) 


Science 

Scientific American 

Scottish Geographical 
Magazine 

Scottish Jrnl of Political 
Economy (Edinburgh ) 
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Social Forces 

Social Problems 

Social Research 

South African Journal 
of Economics 


Soviet Studies 
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The Americas 
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Tulane Law Review 


United Asia 
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Institute Proceedings 

U. of Chicago Law Review 

Ue. of Detroit Law Jrnl 

Ue of Pae Law Review 
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Law Review 
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Washington U. Law Qtly 
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World Affairs 
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World Politics 
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